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PREFACE. 



There is no royal road to learning ; and this book 
is by no means intended even as a" short cut " to a 
complete knowledge of Latin. But it is the belief of 
the writer that it is possible to get definite value from 
knowing some Latin, even if one is unable to know 
much Latin; and that it would be a saving of time 
and energy to have selected for one just the portion 
which would have the most immediate utility. 

There are many students in our high schools and 
academies who do not study Latin at all. But with 
the most of these it is an object to get as thorough an 
acquaintance as may be with the English language, 
and for this purpose there are made a number of 
works on the analysis of words. All such books, how- 
ever, have virtually to ignore the fact of the com- 
posite source of English. The mere assertion that a 
given root or suffix is of Latin or Greek origin means 
very little to the student And a knowledge of deriv- 
atives gained in this way is usually quite mechanical 
and narrow. 

It is the theory of the present work that the deri- 
vation of English words from Latin cannot be well 
understood by one who is ignorant of that language. 

iii 



iv PREFACE. 

Of course, much knowledge would be desirable; but 
in fact, as has been said, for a large proportion of our 
high school students that is out of the question. Is 
it, then, possible to get so much acquaintance with 
Latin etymology, with the peculiar methods of inflec- 
tion and of the composition of words in that tongue, 
and to acquire such a vocabulary, as to make the Latin 
derivation of English words intelligible, and at the 
same time not to spend more than an ordinary school 
year in the process? This book is an attempt to 
answer that question in the affirmative. 

There is a further purpose. The decision that a boy 
or girl shall or shall not study Latin is often made at 
an early age and without very mature consideration ; 
and not infrequently when too late the student regrets 
a negative decision. By taking up this work it is possi- 
ble to spend a year in studying the English language, 
and at the same time to get such a start in Latin that 
if then desired it will be easy to go on. Thus the 
important decision in question may be deferred a year, 
and finally made more intelligently. 

These two purposes the author has attempted to 
carry out, — with what success can only be seen when 
the book has had the test of the schoolroom. 

H. P. J. 

The University op Chicago, 
February 15, 1896. 
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TO TEACHERS. 



The author has no desire to instruct teachers. He 
assumes that they understand their profession, and it 
is his wish merely to supply them with material for 
work. The following hints, then, are merely such as 
relate to this particular work, and may, of course, be 
disregarded if desired. 

1. The studies are planned somewhat with reference 
to a natural grouping of topics, and have no relation 
to the length of lessons which may be assigned. 

2. It will be seen that the customary artificial divi- 
sion of inflection into the five " declensions " of nouns 
and the four "conjugations" of verbs is disregarded in 
favor of the natural system of inflection by stems. It ' 
is the opinion of the author that in order to under- 
stand Latin etymologies, whether of Latin words or 
of English words derived from the Latin, it is neces- 
sary for the student to become accustomed to the 
incessant use of stems, endings, and the phonetic 
changes resulting from their combination. 

3. The brief phonetic analysis of the Latin alphabet 
is made the basis of the whole work. It is not diffi- 
cult even for quite young students, and should be 
mastered and applied at every step. If teachers 

ix 
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prefer to disregard this suggestion, no doubt the sub- 
ject can be taught ; but there will be quite different 
results from those intended. 

4. It will be helpful if students are encouraged to 
find numerous English derivatives, besides those noted 
in the book, from the various Latin stems. 

5. The paradigms of inflection cannot be repeated 
too many times. They should be practised as one does 
the piano, until their correct and rapid reproduction, 
whether oral or written, becomes a second nature. 

6. A good unabridged dictionary should be acces- 
sible, and students should be induced to refer to it 
constantly. Later, they should become accustomed 
to use Skeat's "Etymological Dictionary ; " and a 
Latin dictionary will also be invaluable. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Why Everybody should know Something of 
Latin. 

If one examines the words in an English dictionary, 
it will be seen that many of them are borrowed from 
other languages. "Wigwam" is from an American 
Indian dialect. The early settlers in Massachusetts 
had no word of their own to indicate the rude struct- 
ure in .which the savages were sheltered, and so tried 
to imitate the Indian name. "Lasso" is a Spanish 
word, learned by the hunters and cowboys from the 
Mexicans. " Depot " we have taken from the French 
as a convenient term to denote a place for storage. 
It is frequently used in the United States as applied 
to a railway station, although it is not so appropriate 
in that sense as the word " station." " Aquiline " is 
from the Latin word " aquila," which means an eagle ; 
an aquiline nose is one curved like an eagle's beak. 
And so we might easily find words taken from a 
variety of other languages, — German, Turkish, Por- 
tuguese, Russian, Chinese, Dutch, and many more. 

Other languages borrow foreign words, but English 
is peculiar in the fact that it has so many. In fact, a 
decided majority of the words in one of our diction- 
aries are not English in their origin. Authors differ 
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very widely in the proportion of borrowed words 
which they use; but all English writers employ a 
considerable number, — sometimes as many as two- 
thirds. 

About four-fifths of all the borrowed words in our 
language we find come from the Latin, either directly 
or through the French. The French language, indeed, 
consists almost wholly of Latin words ; and the same 
thing is true of Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese. So 
if we take a word from any of those tongues, we are 
pretty apt to get one which was originally Latin. 

To understand how it has come about that we use 
so many Latin words in English, we need to know a 
few facts from history. It is not hard to see why the 
Massachusetts people adopted "wigwam" from the 
Indians, or why the cowboys adopted "lasso" from 
the Mexicans. And it is plain that the number of 
words likely to be borrowed from any particular lan- 
guage will depend on how much one comes in contact 
with it, or how important it is in the many interests 
of daily life. 

If so many of our words are Latin, then, it must be 
that at some time or other the Latin language played 
a very prominent part in the development of the 
English people. And that is precisely what was the 
case. 

At the beginning of the Christian era Rome was 
the capital of a great empire which covered nearly all 
of Europe, — all which at that time was settled and 
civilized, — besides Western Asia and Northern Africa. 
The Roman language was the official tongue, and was 
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the common form of speech in Italy and in nearly all 
the provinces of Rome in Europe ; and this language 
was Latin. Latin was used in the courts of law and 
in a large part of the popular literature. When the 
Christian church became established, in the western 
part of the empire the language used in the church 
services, in the hymns, the ritual of worship, and the 
sermons, was Latin. 

After a few centuries, the great Roman empire was 
broken up. Barbarous tribes, speaking German dia- 
lects, overran Western Europe, and founded kingdoms 
on the ruins of the empire. But these Germans 
mingled with the Romans, whom they had conquered, 
and learned to talk Latin. And from the corrupted 
and Germanized Latin speech which resulted have 
come the French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese 
languages. 

Meanwhile the Christian church continued to hold 
its services in Latin, as the Roman Catholic church 
does to-day. Learned men used Latin as the language 
of science and literature. And laws were written in 
Latin. Indeed, Latin was the tongue in which people 
of different nations conversed and in which inter- 
national negotiations were carried on, until within 
the last two or three hundred years. 

The original English were Germans who drove out 
or exterminated the people whom they found in 
England. And these English, " Anglo-Saxons " they 
are commonly called, spoke a pure German dialect. 
But in the eleventh century the Normans conquered 
the English, and after that for a long time the king 
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and his nobles, and the principal church officers, in 
short all the ruling class, were Normans. Now the 
Normans were French, and they continued to speak 
French long after their settlement in England. But 
after three or four centuries the two nations, Normans 
and English, became quite thoroughly mingled, and 
the French language gradually ceased to be used. 

The English which took its place, however, naturally 
contained a very large number of French words. It 
must be remembered that the Normans formed the 
wealthy and ruling class, while the old English, the 
Saxons, were the middle class and the peasants. So 
we might expect to find French words used for such 
ideas as would be common in the great castle, while 
the peasant would still keep to his blunt Anglo-Saxon. 
Thus "ox" was the homely name given the animal 
by the Saxon herdsmen. But when the ox was slaugh- 
tered and carried to the castle to be eaten, it was called 
by the Norman name of " beef." 

But, as has been said, the French language used by 
the Normans was only a form of Latin. And so there 
came into English a large number of Latin words 
through the Norman French. And about the same 
number have been taken directly from Latin. 

So it is that while the basis of English is a German 
dialect, not very different from what we call Low 
Dutch, still, more than half its words came from the 
Latin language. 

Now these Latin words are usually rather long ones. 
They generally consist of some simple part, called 
the root, and a variety of syllables prefixed or added. 
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It will be seen that diction, dictate, dictation, indict, 
predict, predicate, for instance, have the root die-. One 
who is familiar with Latin recognizes die- as the root 
of a Latin verb meaning " to say." So it is plain that 
all these English words must have some meaning 
connected with " saying." And a moment's reflection 
will show this to be correct. The other syllables in 
these words are also Latin, each with a meaning easily 
understood by the Latin scholar. 

Surely an intelligent knowledge of the language we 
use is a valuable thing to have. But this large ele- 
ment of the language which comes from the Latin 
cannot be understood unless one knows something 
of that language. How much must one know ? Of 
course if it is possible to study Latin for years, so as 
to know very much about it, it will be so much the 
better. But if that cannot be done, it is at least 
possible to become familar with Latin modes of inflec- 
tion and derivation, and to learn a number of the more 
ordinary Latin words. In this way a flood of light is 
poured on the meaning of a large part of our English 
speech. 
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THE LATIN IN ENGLISH. 
Part I. 

HOW LATIN WORDS ARE FORMED. 

STUDY I. — THE ALPHABET. 

1. The sounds of which the Latin language is com- 
posed are represented to the eye by the same letters 
which form the English alphabet, except that the 
Romans had no w. 

The English alphabet, indeed, is simply borrowed from the 
Latin. 

2. The vowels (litterae vocales, voice letters) are a, e, 
i, o, u, and y. 

The sounds of the vowels are as follows : 

a as a in father. &**^ 



e " a " fate. O** 

i " i " machine. J &- 

o " o " hole. *4 V 

u " oo " moon. «^^^. 



) 



y has no similar sound m English. It was like the 
German u, or the French u. 

Some prefer to pronounce Latin as they do English. Stu- 
dents are advised, however, to learn the Roman pronunciation, 
as above and in 3, 4. 

3 
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3. What the Romans called the quantity of a vowel is un- 
known in English. We distinguish between different sounds of 
the same vowel, as of a in hate, hat, father, all. But we pay 
no attention to the relative time it takes to make these various 
sounds. 

The Romans, however, gave one, and only one, sound to 
any vowel. The Latin a, for instance, had always the sound 
of the English a in father. But this one sound of a vowel 
they made in two ways : either protracting it, thus making it 
long, or clipping it off, thus making it short. This distinction 
as to the length of time taken in sounding a vowel they called 
quantity. 

The quantity of a vowel, then, is the relative time taken in 
sounding it. 

With reference to quantity, vowels are either long or short. 
A long vowel should take twice the time of a short vowel. 

In printing, quantity is indicated by a mark over the vowel ; 
e.g. long a is printed ft, and short a, ft. A vowel which may be 
either long or short is called common, and has both marks ; 
e.g. I. 

4. The remaining letters of the alphabet are conso- 
nants (consonantes, sounding with). 

Their sounds can be made only with vowel sounds. 

The consonants in Latin have the same sound as in 
English, with the following exceptions : 

o and g are always hard (i.e. o as in cat, g as in gas). 

i has the sound of y, and v nearly that of w. 

s is always sharp (as in son; never like s in wisdom). 

b before s has the sound of p. 

z has the sound of ds (or perhaps of sd). 

z is not really a Latin letter. The Romans borrowed it from 
Greek. 
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5. Phonetic Analysis op the Alphabet. 

The following table presents a classification of the letters, 
arranged with reference to the position of the vocal organs in 
sounding them. The student should learn it carefully, making 
sure that he understands just the position of the organs of 
speech in sounding each letter (as explained in 6). 



I. Scale of Vowels. 




II. Scale of Consonants. 





Palatals. Lixgualb. 


LABIAL8. 


1. Semivowels, sonant 


j 




V 


2. Nasals, sonant 


n(=fi0) 


n 


m 


3. Liquids, sonant 




h* 




4. Spirants, surd 


h 


8 


f 


5. Mutes, \ s,mant 
I surd 


g 

c (k, q) 


d 
t 


b 
P 


6. Double Consonants, 








x = cs or 


g» 






z = ds (oi 


• perhaps ad) 
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6. Bemarks on the Phonetic Analysis. 

Articulate sounds are made by a current of air (the breath) 
which passes from the lungs through the vocal cords and is 
modified by the palate, tongue, teeth, and lips. 

a is called the open vowel, because in sounding it the jaws 
and lips are wide open. It will be seen that e is then sounded 
by partially closing the jaws, and i by more nearly closing 
them ; o by partially closing the lips, and u by almost closing 
them. Hence i and u are called close vowels, and e and o 
medial vowels, y has the sound of i, with the lips held in 
position to sound u, — like u in French or u in German. 

Again, in sounding a, e, i, the breath is thrown against 
successive parts of the palate. Hence these vowels are called 
palatal. In sounding o and u the breath is thrown out directly 
through the lips. Hence these vowels are called labial (from 
the Latin labium, Up). 

By continuing the successive contraction of the vocal organs, 
the consonants are formed in the order of the table until the 
surd mutes are reached. 

In sounding the consonants the breath is modified, as has 
been said, by one or more of the parts of the mouth. Those 
that result from throwing the breath against the palate are 
called palatals. Those in making which the tongue is espe- 
cially active are called Unguals (lingua, tongue). Those whose 
sound is formed by the use of either (or both) of the lips are 
called labials (labium, lip). 

The sonant consonants (sonans, sounding) are made by 
expelling the breath forcibly. 

In the surds (surdus, not heard) the breath is emitted 
quietly. 

The semivowels, j (= y in English) and v (= w in English), 
are merely the vowels i and u used to begin a syllable ; e.g. 
ejus, vend. Thus the close vowels can hardly be distinguished 
from the most open consonants. Indeed, in many Latin texts 
the forms j and v never occur, i and u being always written. 
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The nasals (nasus, nose) are sounded by expelling the 
breath through the nose, n in certain positions has the sound 
of ng in English ; e.g. ancora, anchor (pronounced as if spelled 
angcora). 

The liquids (liquidus, fluid) are so called because the breath 
rolls so smoothly from the mouth in forming them. 

The spirants (spiralis, breathing) are made by breathing 
sharply against the palate (h) ; more gently over the tip of 
the tongue through the teeth (s) ; and between the upper teeth 
and the lower lip (/). 

The mutes are so called because in the process of sounding 
them the breath is entirely stopped by closing the organs of 
speech. 

The double consonant, x, was frequently used, but was 
merely a device of the scribes to save writing cs. It has the 
sound of those two letters (like ks in books or x in box). 

z the Romans rarely used (see 4). 



7. Diphthongs. 

A diphthong is a combination of two vowels with 
but one sound. The separate sounds glide together 
and unite. 

The ones commonly used are ae, oe, au, eu. 

Of the two vowels in a diphthong the second, if a palatal, 
must not stand higher in the scale (5, 1.), i.e. must not be more 
nearly open, than the first ; if the second vowel is a labial, it 
must be lower in the scale than the first. 

From this it will be seen that there can be no diphthong 
ending in a. There is also no diphthong ending in o. 

The diphthongs beginning with a (open diphthongs) are ae, 
ai, au. 

The labial diphthongs are oe, oi, ui. 

The palatal diphthong is eu. 
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The sound of a diphthong is merely that of its com- 
ponent vowels run together. The English equivalents 
are about as follows : 



ae 1 «■*• 

. y like i in fire. 

au " tJiK " owl. 
\\ " *oy « boy. 



oe] 
oi 

ui " wi " 'will. 
eu not quite like any English sound. The separate 
sounds of e and u are merely run together. 



STUDY IL — PHONETIC CHANGES. 

8. Words are formed from other words: (1) by 
prefixing a syllable or group of syllables, e.g. ^wevent ; 
(2) by adding a syllable or group of syllables, e.g. 
amusement, walked; (3) by joining two words, e.g. 
steam-boat. 

A syllable or group of syllables prefixed is called a 
prefix. 

A syllable or group of syllables added is called a 
suffix. 

A word formed by joining two words is called a com- 
pound word. 

9. In joining a prefix or a suffix to a simple word, 
and in forming compounds, it will often happen that 
sounds come in collision which are not easy to 
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articulate one immediately after the other, or which 
have a disagreeable sound. In such cases one of 
three things is usually done: (1) one of the sounds 
is omitted; or (2) one is changed; or (3) both are 
changed. 

In the word allude the prefix is ad. But adflude would be 
awkward to pronounce. So we say aflude — changing d to I. 

These changes are called phonetic {i.e. sound) changes, 
and in writing and printing are indicated by a change 
of letters. 

The usual purpose of phonetic changes, as explained above, 
is to secure ease of utterance. Usage has determined that 
within certain limits such changes are convenient and useful. 
But in many cases people make phonetic changes, especially 
the omission of sounds, from mere carelessness and laziness: 
e.g. "goin' " for " going." Those who wish to speak pure and 
elegant English are on their guard against an articulation so 
slovenly. 

10. (1) There are many ways of making phonetic 
change — more in Latin than in English. These will 
be explained from time to time as they become neces- 
sary in use. 

(2) But besides the changes that result from the 
collision of sounds (9), the Romans often made pho- 
netic changes in the final syllable of a word to which 
no suffix was attached : e.g. the stem (18 a) nomin-, 
used as a word without a suffix, became nomen, name 
(from the stem we have the English words nominal, 
nominate, etc.). 
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STUDY m. — WORDS. 

11. A word may be considered with reference to 
the sounds that compose it, or with reference to its 
meaning and use in a sentence. 

Words considered Phonetically. 
1. Syllables. 

12. A Latin word consists of one or more syllables ; 
e.g. ad, ara. Each syllable must have one vowel or 
diphthong, and only one ; and may have one or more 
consonants. That is to say, there are as many sylla- 
bles in a Latin word as there are vowels or diphthongs ; 
e.g. a-ma-vis-tis. And there are no silent letters in 
Latin. 

In dividing a word into syllables, the following rules are 
observed : 

a. A single consonant between two vowels goes with the 
second ; e.g. ma-num. 

b. If two consonants stand together between two vowels, 
one usually goes with each ; e.g. op-ti-ma. 

c. If three consonants stand together between two vowels, 
the division usually falls after the first two ; e.g. cunc-tus. 
But if the second be a mute and the third a liquid, the division 
is before the last two ; e.g. cas-tra. 

13. The last syllable of a word is called the ul- 
tima. The next syllable before the ultima is the 
penult. The next syllable before the penult is the 
antepenult. 
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2. Quantity. 

14. The quantity of a syllable is the relative time 
taken in pronouncing it. 

Syllables are either long or short. A long syllable 
takes longer time to pronounce than does a short one. 

A long vowel is supposed to take about twice as long to 
pronounce as does a short one. The relative length of syllables 
must be less exact, as there is no uniformity in the number of 
articulations they may contain. The more letters in a syllable, 
the longer it will take to sound it (there are no silent letters in 
Latin, 12). 

Still, one long syllable is considered about equal to two short 
ones. 

15. The quantity of a syllable depends either on the 
quantity of its vowel or on the character of the letters 
following its vowel. The first of these two is called 
natural quantity ; the second, quantity by position. 

A syllable is long by nature if it contains either a 
diphthong or a long vowel; e.g. the first syllable of 
au-rum, fre-gi. 

A syllable is short by nature if it contains a short 
vowel ; e.g. the first syllable of ca-do. 

A syllable is long by position if its vowel is followed 
by two consonants (except a mute and a liquid), or a 
double consonant ; e.g. the first syllables of ad-do, dux. 
But in patrls, a is short. 

A syllable is short by position if its vowel is imme- 
diately followed by another vowel ; e.g. the first sylla- 
ble of vi-a. 

In determining quantity, h is not considered at all ; e.g. in 
tra-ho, the first syllable is short by position. 
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The natural quantity of syllables can only be 
learned by the pupil from a dictionary or from a 
knowledge of inflection, derivation and composition. 
Quantity by position may readily be determined by 
inspecting a word. 

3. Accent 

16. The accent of a word is a stress of voice on one 
syllable more than on others; e.g. the first syllable of 
the English word qudn-ti-ty. 

A Latin word never has more than one syllable 
accented. 

In a word of two syllables the accent falls on the 
first; e.g. c&'do. 

In a polysyllable the accent falls on the penult, if 
that is long; e.g. in-ci-do, ob-tdn-do. But if the penult 
is short, tjie antepenult is accented; e.g. ob-vl-am, 
ad'-dti-cit. 

Words considered as to their Meaning and Use. 

17. With reference to their meaning and use in a 
sentence, words are divided in Latin, just as in Eng- 
lish, into eight classes, called usually the parts of 
speech: nouns, adjectives, pronouns, verbs, adverbs, 
prepositions, conjunctions, interjections. 

The meaning of each of these is the same in Latin 
as in English. 

It is presumed that the student is familiar with the elements 
of English grammar. 
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Part II. 

HOW LATIN WORDS ARE INFLECTED. 

STUDY IV. — NOUNS. LABIAL STEMS. Sum. 

18. urbs is a Latin noun meaning city. We find 
other forms : urbi, to a city; urb£, with a city; urbittm, 
of cities; urblbfis, to cities or with cities; urbls, of a 
city; urbes, cities; urbSm, a city. 

a. It is obvious that the syllable urb is found in all 
the forms, and this we call the stem of the word. 

b. Then the other letters, which are attached to the 
stem, must give the different meanings. These letters 
we call endings. 

c. Of the forms above given (the forms of a noun in 
Latin, as in English, are called cases), we notice that 
urbs, urb£m, urbls, urbi, turbo* have a meaning which 
shows them to be in the singular number, while urbes, 
urbitim, urbibfis are plainly in the plural number. 

d. If we should study Latin sentences in which the 
word occurs in its various forms, we should find that 
the form urbs is used only as the subject of a verb, 
urbem only as the object of a transitive verb or of a 
preposition, while urbes may be used in either way. 

15 
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The subject form is called the nominative case, as 
in English. 

The object form is called in Latin the accusative 
case (instead of the objective case, as in English). 

The other forms are always translated into English 
by prepositions, as in the examples. 

The forms urbls, of a city, urbium, of cities, are called 
the genitive case. A Latin genitive may sometimes be 
translated by the English possessive. Thus, urbls may 
mean city's. 

The forms urbi, to a city, urblbtis, to cities, are called 
the dative case. A dative may also be translated by 
for. Thus, urbi may mean for a city. 

The forms urbS, with a city, urblbtis, with cities, are 
called the ablative case. An ablative may also be 
translated by from, in, or by. Thus, urbS may mean 
from a city, or in a city, or by a city. 

An ablative, like an accusative, may be used as the 
object of a Latin preposition. Thus, In urbS means 
in a city. 

1. A Latin preposition with an accusative for its 
object always implies motion towards. Thus, In ttrbSm 
means into a city; &d urbSm means to a city. 

2. A Latin preposition with an ablative for its 
object often implies motion from or rest in an object. 
Thus, &b urbS means away from a city; In urbS means 
in a city. 

19. If we take the endings of the various forms of 
urbs from the stem and arrange them in a table, it 
will be as follows : 
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First Table op Case Endings. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nominative s 1 . 
Accusative 8m f 

Genitive Is ittm or tim 

Dative I | IbfiB 

Ablative e > 
Notb. — This table should be committed to memory. 

20. The inflection of a noun is the forming of its 
various cases by attaching the above case endings to 
the stem. Thus, the stem of urbs we have seen to be 
urb-. Then the inflection of urbs is as follows : 

Stem urb-. 
Singular. Plural. 

Nominative mb,, city Xnrbi., cities 

Accusative urbem, city ) 

Genitive urbls, of a city urbiiUn, of cities 

Dative urbl, to or for a city 1 urblbiis, to or for or 

Ablative urbS, with (etc.) a city i with (etc.) cities 

a. Gender in Latin does not depend so strictly on 
sex as in English. Thus, urbs is feminine, while in 
English we call city neuter. 

Neuter stems in Latin are inflected somewhat dif- 
ferently from stems which are masculine or femi- 
nine (39). 

b. Stems, for convenience, are named according to 
the last letter. The last letter of the stem urb- is b. 

Now b is a consonant. So urb- is a consonant stem. 
But among consonants b is a mute (5, II.). So urb- 
is a mute stem. 
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And among mutes b is a labial. So urb- is a labial 
stem. 

All masculine and feminine consonant stems and 
masculine and feminine vowel stems which end in i 
are inflected like urbs, by attaching the endings of the 
table in 19. 

There are some variations in the different classes of stems. 
These will be noticed in the proper place. 

c. Then, if one knows the stem of a Latin noun and 
its gender, it is quite easy to inflect it, by merely 
attaching the proper case endings. 

21. The last vowel in a stem is called the stem 
vowel; e.g. in the stem princlp-, the stem vowel is X. 

In the nominative case singular the stem vowel is sometimes 
changed. Thus, in that case we often find e instead of a short 
i (X) in the stem. 

The stem princXp- has for the nominative princepe. 
The inflection is as follows : 

Note. — Abbreviations will be used: m., f., n., for mascu- 
line, feminine, and neuter ; Sing., Plur., for singular and plural; 
N., Ac, G., D., Ab., for the names of the cases. 

princepe, m., chief; stem princlp-. 
Sing. Plur. 

Ac. princlpem J 

G. princXpXs principtlm 

L £5 } »-•— 

Notice that in the genitive plural the ending is ttm. This is 
used in most nouns rather than itlm. In the Lists of Words 
those which have ium will be indicated. 
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22. List op Words. 

1. Labial Mute Stems. 

urbs, f., city, stem urb- (G. Plur. itlm) 

stlrps, f., stem, " stirp- 

trabs, f., beam, " tr&b- 

forceps, m. f., pair of tongs, " forcip- 

munlceps, m. f., a townsman, " munlclp- 

partlceps, m. f ., a companion, " partldp- 

princeps, m. f., cAie/, u princlp- 

ftdeps, m. f., fat, " Sdip- 

2. Prepositions. 

&d, fo, towards 

•^ f t' nto (with an accusative) 

\ in (with an ablative) 
ft, &b, /row, away /rom (with an ablative) 

Note. — ft is used if the following word begins with a conso- 
nant ; &b, if the following word begins with a vowel. 

3. Miscellaneous. 

puer, boy vSnlt, comes 

puelte, girl It, goes 

23. The Verb Sum, I am. 

Indicative Mood, Present Tense. 

Sing. Plur. 

1st person sum, I am sumtis, we are 

2d « 8s, thou art estls, you are 

3d u est, he is sunt, they are 
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EXERCISES. 

1. PuSr est In urbS. 2. Tr&bes sunt In urbS. 3. PnellS 
&d uxbem venlt. 4. Puer &b urbS It. 5. Puer In urbSm It. 
6. Tr&bes princlptim. 7. TJrbes pajtlcIptLm. 8. Munlclpes 
snnt partlclpes. 9. Puer S munlclplbus vSnlt. 10. Tr&bl- 
bils, munlclpi, forclpg, stirpem. 

Notes. — 1. The above exercises should be translated into 
English. 

2. The case and number of each noun should be pointed out. 

3. The full inflection of each labial stem in the list of words 
should be written out. 

Eemarks on Derivatives. 

1. The Latin stem urb-, city, we find in many Eng- 
lish words. Urban means relating to a city. Urbane 
implies the courtesy which should belong to one who 
has been polished by the constant associations of city 
life. Suburb and suburban are at once suggested. In 
these words the Latin prefix stlb, under, gives a mean- 
ing of something attached to a city and subordinate 
to it. 

2. Stirp-, stem, we find in extirpate. The nomina- 
tive forceps is used without change as the name of 
a dentist's implement. Municlp-, a townsman, gives 
us municipal, municipality, and from particlp- come 
participant, participate. Adip-, fat, we recognize in 
adipose. 

3. Princlp-, chief, is a stem in principal, principality, 
principle. 
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STUDY V. — NOUNS. LINGUAL STEMS. £r&m. 

24. Noun stems which end in a lingual mute (t, d) 
are inflected by attaching the case endings of the table 
in 19. 

The combinations ts, ds, were displeasing to the Roman ear, 
and are rather difficult to articulate. Accordingly in the nomi- 
native singular the lingual was dropped before s. 

Stem l&pld-, m., stone. 



Sing. 
N. l&pls, a stone 1 

Ac. l&pld&n, a stone > 
6. l&pldfo, of a stone 
D. l&pidl, to a stone 1 
Ab. lipids, with a stone > 



Plur. 
l&pld€s, stones 
l&pldiim, of stones 
l&pidibtis, to or with stones 



Stem mint-, m., soldier. 
[For e in the nominative singular, see 21.] 
Plur. 



Sing. 

N. mile's, a soldier \ 
Ac. mlllt£m, a soldier ) 
G. mHItis, of a soldier 
D. mHItl, to a soldier \ 
Ab. ml)lt6 y with a soldier ) 



mllltSB, soldiers 
mHItfim, of soldiers 
milltlbtis, to or with soldiers 



25. 



List of Words. 



clvlt&s, f., state, 
c&l&mit&s, f., disaster, 
n£p5s, ra., 
virtus, f., virtue, 



stem clvltat- 
" cSiamltat- 
" n«p5t- 
44 virtat- 
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aaltis, f., safety, stem sSlflt- 

quiSs, f., quiet, " quiSt- 

p€s, m.,foot, " pSd- 

custos, m. f., guard, " cust5d- 

laus, f., praise, " laud- 

hSrSs, m. f., Aeir, " h6r6d- 

ars, f., art, " art- 

nox, f., night, " noct- 

dens, m., tooth, " dent- 

mons, m., mountain, " mont- 

pons, in., bridge, " pont- 

fona, m., fountain, " font- 

Note. — In the last six words the G. Plur. has the ending 
Him. See 21. 

6, ex, from, out of (with an ablative) 
ciim, in company with (with an ablative) 
h&b£t, has 
h&bent, have 

26. The Verb Sam, I am. 

Indicative Mood, Imperfect Tense. 

Sing. Flur. 

1st person gram, /was gramtis, we were 

2d " eras, thou wert gratis, you wpre 

3d " gr&t, he was grant, they were 

EXERCISES. 

1. Qtdes In clvItatS erat. 2. Mile's est In urbS. 3. Lapl- 
des urbitim sunt salutl {for safety). 4. Virtus est laudl 
clvltatl. 5. OustSdes quiStls, pedes custodtim. 6. PuSr 
ciim mUltS venlt. 7. Brant {there were) laudes mllltlbus 
(dative case). 8. PSdtim, laildlbus, custodS, herSdlbtis. 
9. Puer salutem h&bSt. 10. MlUtes pSdSs h&bent. 
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1. The feet of the beams. 2. The guards of the 
cities. 3. Quiet in the state. 4. The guard comes 
with the chief. 5. The chiefs have guards. 

Kemarks on Derivatives. 

1. The stem lapld- is found in lapidary, a worker in 
precious stones. From mlllt- come military, militia, 
C£lamltat- is calamity, quiet- is quiet Salut- gives us 
salute, which originally meant to wish one safety; pea- 
occurs in pedal and pedestrian; custod- is about the 
same as custody; laud- is made into a verb, as laud, 
and is found in the noun laudation and in the adjective 
laudatory. 

2. It will be seen that many English words in which 
these Latin stems appear have other letters or sylla- 
bles. Some of these are English. Others are Latin ; 
such a word as laudation, for instance, coming directly 
from a Latin noun stem, laudation-, which is itself ulti- 
mately derived from the stem laud-. The method by 
which these derivatives are formed, and the force of 
the various syllables, will be explained later. All that 
is necessary now is to notice the English words in 
which the Latin stems occur, and the similarity in 
meaning. 
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STUDT VI. — NOUNS. PALATAL STEMS. £r0. 

27. Noun stems which end in a palatal mute (c, g) 
are inflected by attaching the case endings of the table 
in 19. 

The combinations cs, gs the Romans indicated by writing, 
in place of the two letters, the single letter x. Thus, instead of 
arcs, they wrote j 



Stem reg-, m., king. 
Sing. Plur. 



N. rex, king j k 

Ac. rSgem, king ) 

G. rSgls, of a king r6gttm, of kings 

a L mx mi * i • \ rSgibtiB, to or with kings 

Ab. r6gg, with a king J ° v 



Stem judlc-, m., judge, 

[For e in the N. Sing., see 21.] 

Sing. Plur. 

N. &****?» \ mace*, judges 

Ac. jfidlcgm, judge ) 

G. jadlcls, of a judge judlcum, of judges 

D tU4f<J# I ifldlcIbttB, to or »»YAj«d^ 
Ab. judicS, with a judge ) ' v 

Stem radio-, root. 
Sing. Plur. 



?' r !^ r ° ' I rUOcin, roots 

Ac. rftdlcSm, roof J 

G. r£dlcls, of a root r&dlci&m, of roots 

D. r£dlcl, to a root y _ __ „ „ . ... 

A , _.- w ... . > x&dlclbliB, to or with roots 

Ab. r£dlce, totf/i a root J 
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28. 



List of Words. 



crux, f., cross. 


stem 


crtio- 


pax, f., peace, 


(t 


p&c- 


dux, m. f., leader, 


tt 


dtlo- 


lux, f., light, 


i( 


luo- 


Spex, m., summit, 


it 


apic- 


sllex, m. f ., flint, 


(( 


slllc- 


index, m. f., a sign, 


ii 


indlc- 


judex, m. f., judge, 


ii 


judlc- 


artifex, m. f., artificer, 


(( 


artlfic- 


pontifex, m. f., high priest, 


tt 


pontlfio- 


vox, f., voice, 


u 


v6c- 


nutrix, f., a nurse, 


it 


nfttrlo- 


r&dix, f., root, 


t< 


radlc- 


grex, m., crowd, flock, 


i( 


gr«g- 


rex, m., king, 


it 


r6g- 


lex, f., law, 


ii 


16g- 



The Verb Sum, I am. 
Indicative Mood, Futdbe Tense. 



1st person erO, I shall be 
2d " erls, thou shalt be 
3d " Srlt, he will be 

d&t, (he) gives 
dant, (they) give 
St, and 



Plur. 
Srlmus, we shall be 
erltls, you will be 
Srunt, they will be 

s&d, but 
non, not 
d6, about (with an ablative) 



EXBRCISES. 

1. Dux MX In nrbS. 2. Judex leges dant 3. Vox regis 
exit lex. 4. LegMs, gregtim, arttflcMs. 5. Dtices laudem 
jftdlcMs dant. 6. Pontifex MX clvltatls vox. 7. Beges 
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oustadSs St dfioSs hibent 8. Pes montte n5n est apex. 
9. Tr5b6s pontls laudl arttflclbfo sunt. 10. Dttces n5n 
r§g5s s$d oustdclSs sunt 

1. Crowds are on (= In with an ablative) the bridges. 
2. The boy comes in company with the leaders. 3. The 
voices of the judges and the summits of the moun- 
tains. 4. To the summit of the cross. 5. He gives 
praise to the kings. 

Eemabks on Debivatives. 

1. The stem dtio- gives the word duke, which is now 
a title of nobility, but originally meant a military 
leader. Ducal comes from the same stem. 

2. The nominatives apex and index are used with- 
out change as English words. Quite a number of 
words we shall find thus borrowed bodily. Usually, 
however, it is the stem which is Anglicized, as in 
duke, above. 

3. SIlio- is found in sUicious, indie- in indicate and 
indicative, judlc- in judicial, artiflo- in artificial, ponti- 
ne- in pontifical, radio- in radical, voo- in vocal, reg- in 
regal, and leg- in legal. 

4. Gr£g* is in the verb aggregate. It is also found 
in the adjective egregious. In this word e means out 
of, and the stem greg- means crowd. Hence egregious 
means met of the crowd, or unusual, extraordinary. The 
force of the final syllable -ous will be made clear in a 
later lesson. 

5. Crtic- is seen in crucifix, pao- in pacific and pacify. 
Lucid means clear, illumined by light (luo-). 
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Eemarks on Phonetic Changes. 

29. The noun stems thus far treated, it will be 
noticed, are those which end in mute consonants. 
Whether labials, Unguals, or palatals, all alike are 
inflected by attaching the endings of the table in 19. 

The changes which the stem undergoes in the pro- 
cess of inflection are very few, and occur only in the 
nominative singular. They are as follows : 

A final lingual (t, d) of the stem is dropped when s 
is added. 

Instead of ca or gs, x is always written. 

If the stem vowel is I, it becomes e. 



STUDT VIL — SYNOPSIS OP VERBS. PuL 

30. When we study Latin verbs we find that the 
main facts about them are much the same as in English. 

There are two voices, active and passive, as in 
English. 

There are three moods, the indicative, subjunctive, 
and imperative. 

The indicative, as in English, shows that the mean- 
ing of the verb is asserted as a/oc£; e.g. he walks. 

The subjunctive shows that the meaning of the verb 
is asserted as existing merely in thought; e.g. if he were 
here. 

The imperative mood, as in English, shows that the 
meaning of the verb is put as a command; e.g. go to 
town, 
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There are six tenses in Latin — present, imperfect, 
future, perfect, pluperfect, future perfect. Their 
meaning is about the same as in English. 

The Latin "pluperfect" is the tense which in English we 
sometimes call the " past perfect." 

The Latin verb also has connected with it certain 
forms which have the meaning of the verb and the 
use in a sentence of nouns or adjectives. These are 
respectively, verbal nouns (the Romans used three 
sorts, which they called " infinitives," " gerunds," and 
" supines ") and participles. We need not pay much 
attention to these at present. 

31. The verb carps, I nibble, may be arranged in the 
indicative mood in the following synopsis of forms : 

Synopsis of CarpS. 
Indicative Mood. 



Present Tense 
Imperf. " 
Fut. " 

Perf. " 

Pluperf. " 
Fut. Perf. " 



Present Tense 

Imperf. 

Fut. 

Perf. 

Pluperf. 
Fut, Perf, 



Active Voice, 
carpo, I nibble, ox pluck 
carp$b&m, I was nibbling 
carpam, I shall nibble 
carpal, / have nibbled or / nibbled 
carpsgr&m, I had nibbled 
oarpsgro, I shall have nibbled 

Passive Voice. 

carpdr, I am nibbled 

carpSbar, I was nibbled 

carpar, I shall be nibbled 

f I have been nibbled 
carptiis sum < _ .... , 

I or/ was nibbled 

carptiis dram, I had been nibbled 
carptus 8r5, 1 shall have been nibbled 
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If we examine these forms, we shall readily notice 
some facts : 

1. In every place we see the syllable carp-. If we 
should look at this verb in the other moods and in the 
noun and adjective forms, we should everywhere find 
the only common part to be the same syllable carp-. 
Therefore it. is plain that carp- is the stem of the verb. 
We shall call this hereafter the verb stem. 

2. In the first three tenses of both voices the only 
common part is the verb stem carp-. This we may call 
the present stem. 

In this verb the present stem is the same as the verb stem. 
In many other verbs, however, the present stem is formed by 
changing the verb stem. 

3. In the last three tenses of the active voice the 
common part is the syllable carps-. This we may call 
the perfect stem. 

In this verb, as in many others, the perfect stem is formed 
by adding a to the verb stem. We shall see presently that there 
are other ways also of forming perfect stems. 

4. In the last three tenses of the passive voice we 
see that there is a compound form. Sum, gram, 8r5, 
are the auxiliaries (as in English, I am nibbled). 
Carptfis is the perfect participle (we usually call it in 
English the past participle), meaning " nibbled." In 
carptfis we shall learn in the course of a few lessons 
that fis is merely a case ending (the Latin participles 
and adjectives are inflected like nouns). Therefore 
the common verbal part is carpt-. This is found only 
in the perfect participle and in the verbal noun which 
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is called the " supine." So, for convenience, we may 
call carpt- the supine stem. 

The supine stem here is formed by adding t to the verb stem. 
This is a common way. 

5. Thus it appears that from the verb stem carp- 
the inflection requires three distinct stems to be 
formed, — the present stem, the perfect stem, and the 
supine stem. 

And every fully inflected Latin verb has these three 
stems. 

32. List of Words. 

The present and perfect indicative active and the perfect 
participle passive will exhibit the three stems. 

carp5, I nibble, carpal, carpttis, verb stem carp- 

nubo\ I marry, nupsl, nupttis, " nub- 

scribQ, J write, scrips!, scripttls, " scrlb- 

It will be seen that in the perfect and supine stems b of the 
verb stem becomes a surd (p) before the surds s, t. This is 
called assimilation. 

dlcQ, I say, I tell, dbn, dicttts, verb stem dic- 

cingQ, I gird, cinxl, cinctfis, " cing- 

In the perfect stem of both these verbs, as in nouns with a 
palatal stem, z is written instead of cs, gs (5, II.). 

In the supine stem cinct-, g of the verb stem becomes a 
surd (c) before the surd t. 

ducd, I lead, duxT, ductile, verb stem duc- 

rggQ, I rule, rexl, rectt&s, u rSg- 

trahQ, I draw, traxi, tractus, u tr&h- 

h is a palatal, and is so treated in forming the perfect and 
supine stems. 
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v£h0, I carry, I bring, vexl, 
sculpd, I carve (in stone), sculps!, 
scalpS, I scrape, scalps!, 

t£g5, I cover, texl, 

tingO, /dye, tinxl, 



vect&s, verb stem vSh- 
sculpttis, " sculp- 
Bcalpttis, " scalp- 
tectttB, " te> 

tinettta, " ting- 



33. The Verb Sam, I am. 

Indicative Mood, Pbbfect Tense. 

Sing. 

1st person fal, I have been or I was 

2d " fuistl, thou hast been or thou wast 

3d " fait, he has been or he was 

Plur. 

1st person ralmtis, we have been or we were 
2d *' faistls, you have been or yow were 
3d " ra€rtint, Mey have been or Mey were 



EXERCISES. 

1. Oingeb&m, cinxerSm, tr&hSm, rexerd. 2. Mllltes cinxS- 
r&m. 3. Tr&bes pontitim tegeb&n. 4. Mllltes St prinolpes 
duc&m. 5. Urbem St clvltatem rexero. 6. Miles laud&n vir- 
ttttls h&bSt. 7. MllltSs lands duxer&jn. a Gregem jfldlctim 
rexl. 9. De rSgMs s8d n5n dS lSglbtis scrlbSbfcn. 10. TrS- 
bSs In tubes vexerfim. 

1. I was covering the summits of the mountains. 
2. I shall rule in the cities. 3. I write about the 
cities of the kings. 4. I have led the soldiers out of 
the cities. 5. We were kings and judges, and we had 
ruled the cities. 
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Eemarks on Derivatives. 

Many English words contain Latin verb stems. 
Carp means to nibble away reputation, showing the 
stem carp-. The stem nupt- is found in nuptial. Scrib- 
gives us scribe, which means a writer, and script- yields 
script and scripture, each meaning something written. 
From diet- we have diction and dictionary. A duct is a 
means of leading or drawing off a liquid, from duct-. 
Other derivatives may easily be found. 

It will be noticed that the few derivatives above 
noted come from the verb stem (which in these verbs 
is the same as the present stem) or from the supine 
stem. There are no English words formed from Latin 
perfect stems. 



STUDY Vm — SYNOPSIS OF VERBS (Continued). 
Fu&r&m. 

34. Perfect stems are formed from verb stems in several 
ways. But English derivatives from Latin verbs come from 
the other stems — none from the perfect. For that reason, we 
shall merely mention the various perfect stems, as we have 
occasion to use verbs, without discussing their formation. 

The supine stem is formed, as was seen in the last 
study, by adding t to the verb stem. 

If the verb stem ends in a lingual (t, d), two Un- 
guals will thus be brought together. In that case, 
the Romans used to change one or both of the letters 
so as to make the pronunciation more easy or agree- 
able. Thus, c&d5, J fall (verb stem cftd-), has its 
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perfect participle casus (supine stem cas-) ; 8d8, I eat 
(verb stem 8d-), estts (supine stem es-) ; mitts, I send 
(verb stem mitt-), missus (supine stem miss-). In all 
these, the supine stem seems to be formed with s 
instead of t. 

This is what is called assimilation. The second 
lingual changes to s (a sound easily made when the 
organs of speech are in the position to sound d or t). 
The first lingual then either is dropped, or itself 
becomes s. 

Thus lingual stems all have the supine stem in s. 



35. 



List op Words. 



c8d5, I yield, cessl, cessfe, verb stem cSd- 

claudd, I close, clausl, clausus, " claud- 

dlvidO, / divide, divM, dlvTstis, " divld- 

SvadQ, I evade, SvasT, Svasus " Svad- 

flectS, I bend, flexl, flexfis, " fleet- 

In the stem flex-, notice that the full form would be flect-t-. 

The second t becomes s, before which the other t drops, x is 

then written instead of cs. 



Iud3, I play, 
mitt5, 1 send, 



lusX, 
mlsl, 



lUBUB, 

missile, 



verb stem lud- 
" mitt- 



In the stem miss-, the full form would be mitt-t-. The last 
t becomes s, the preceding t drops, and the remaining t is assimi- 
lated to s. 



plectd, I plait, 


plexl, 


plexfis, 


verb stem 


t plect- 


plaudd, I applaud, 


plausl, 


plaustts, 


u 


plaud- 


rad5, I shave, 


rasl, 


rasus, 


(( 


rad- 


rSdO, I gnaw, 


rosl, 


rosus, 


it 


rdd- 


trudO, I thrust, 


trUsI, 


trustis, 


«i 


trud- 
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36. The Verb Siim, / am. 

Indicative Mood, Pluperfect Tense. 

Sing. Plur. 

fugram, I had been fueramtis, we had been 

fueras, thou hadst been fuSratls, you had been 

fuerat, he had been fuerant, they had been 

stlb, under (with an accusative or an ablative). 
EXERCISES. 

1. Ad rSgem misi. 2. Judlclbtis 8t reglbtis cedebam. 
3. Gregem dMsero. 4. Dtices 8t r§g§s nriseram. 5. V5- 
cSm judlctiin plaudam. 6. Custodes In urbem trudebam. 
7. PuSr heres regis fuerSt. 8. Bex dux clvltatls fult. 
9. TrSbes pontls In urb§ grunt 10. Bdseram, trusero, 
mittam, ludeb&m, radam, plectebam. 

1. I had bent under the bridge. 2. I was evading 
the crowd. 3. The guard had been a leader. 4. The 
boy has teeth. 5. The fountains were under the bridge. 

Remarks on Derivatives. 

Ceding territory is yielding it. The Latin stem is 
ced-; and cession is obviously from the supine stem 
cess-. Recede and recession, accede and accession, have 
the same stem. 

In like manner we have divide and division from 
divld- and divis- evade and evasion from evad- and 
evas-. 

The stem fleet- occurs in deflect, which means to 
bend aside. Flex- is found in flexible, which means 
easily bent. 
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Delude and delusion contain the stems lud- and lus-. 

The stem mitt- we find in remit, demit, emit A 
mission, from the stem miss-, is evidently something 
sent; and so is a missive. 

Applaud, erase, erode, intrude, have meanings easily 
seen from their stems. 



STUDY IX. — NOUNS. UQUID AND S STEMS. 
PugrO. 

37. Noun stems ending in a liquid (1, n, r, there are 
no stems in m) are declined like mute stems, by attach- 
ing the endings of the table in 19, excepting only that 
in the nominative singular no ending is used. 

sol, m., sun; stem sol-. 





Sing. 




Plur. 


N. 
Ac. 


sol, sun l 
solgm, " / 




sdMSs, suns 


G. 


soils, of the sun 




sSltim, of suns 


D. 

Ab. 


soli, to the sun 
sole, with the sun 


,} 


sdllbtis, to or with suns 



le5, m., lion; stem leon-. 
[n final after o is dropped.] 

Sing. Plur. 

N. Ie5, lion} , . _ .. 

a- % x * « r leones, lions 
Ac. leSnSm, " J ' 

G. Ie5nis, of a lion leSntim, of lions 

D. leonl, to a lion i , _ _ « * .- ,. 

au i « J ..r ». r le&nlbfts, to ot mth lions 
Ab. Ie5n£, wtfA a lion ) 
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pastdr, m., shepherd; stem pastor-. 
Sing. Flnr. 

Ac. Jl^rem^ } P"* 6 * 8 ' ' hepherd ° 

G. pastdrls, of a shepherd past&rtim, of shepherds 
D. pastor!, to a shepherd 
Ab. pastord, with a shepherd 



| pastSrlbtis, to or with shepherds 



patSr, m., father; stem p&tr-. 

Stems in -tr- insert e in the nominative, as otherwise the 
syllable could not be pronounced. 

Sing. Plur. 

N. p&tgr, a father \ *,.,-,, 

G. patrls, of a father patrtim, of fathers 

Ab. p&trg, with a father J ' J 



virgo, f., maiden; stem virgin-. 

When a stem vowel is I, it usually becomes 8 in the nomina- 
tive singular (21). But stems ending in din or gin change the 
i to o in the nominative, n being then dropped as in leo. 

Sing. Plur. 

N. virg5, maiden } . „ _ . , 

. °„ ' y virgln8s, maidens 

Ac. virglngm, " J 

G. Virginia, of a maiden virglnttm, of maidens 

a^ Z^ffL' t0 ° maide l } virgtalbii., to or with maidens 
Ab. virglng, with a maiden ' 
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Stems ending in a take the same endings as liquid 
stems. In the inflection, a between two vowels be- 
comes r. 

mos, m., custom; stem mos-. . 

Sing, Plur. 

N. mos, custom *> _ w 

A - w „ V m6r€s, customs 

Ac. morSm, " J ' 

G. mSris, of custom mSrflm, of customs 

D. mori, to custom \ . _„ ^ . _ 

AVv __ w .,, . > morlbtts, «o or with customs 

Ad. more, with custom ) 



s51, m M sun, 


stem s61- 


cons&l, m., a consul. 


u consiil- 


le6, m., Ziow, 


44 le6n- 


hdmo, m. f.,man (= Awraan being) , 


44 h6min- 


The same changes as in stems in din and gin. 


virgd, i., maiden. 


stem virgin- 


margo, m M &nnA;, 




margin- 


Imagd, f. f likeness, 




Imagln- 


serm5, m., discourse, 




sermon- 


rggio, i., region, 




rggidn- 


lggio, f., legion, 




18gion- 


orStio, f., oration, 




orStion- 


6pini5, f., opinion, 




6plni6n- 


p&tSr, m., father, 




patr- 


fr&ter, m., brother, 




fratr- 


matgr, f M mother, 




matr- 


pastdr, m M shepherd, 




pastor- 


viatfir, m., Jravefter, 




viatSr- 


6rat6r, m., a speaker, 




Srator- 


gl&di&tdr, m. , a swordsman, 




glSdiator- 


crSditdr, m., a lender, 




crSditor- 


dSbltdr, m., a debtor. 




dfibitor- 
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tlmdr, m.,fear, 



stem timSr- 



arb5r, f., a tree, 
hdndr, m., honor, 
cartflagS, f., gristle, 
cards, m., hinge, 
ordS, m., a row, 
altltiidQ, f., height, 
magnltfidd, f., greatness, 
multitfldS, f., great number, 
m6s, m., custom, 
mfls, m., mow86, 



arbdr- 

hdnor- 

cartnagiii- 

cardln- 

ordln- 

altlttUHn- 

magnltfLdln- 

multltfldln- 

m5a- 

mtls- (G. Plur. mOritim) 



The Verb Sttm, I am. 
Indicative Mood, Future Perfect Tense. 

Sing. 

1st person fu£r5, I shall have been 
2d " faerls, thou wilt have been 
3d " fuSrlt, he will have been 

Flur. 

1st person faerlmus, we shall have been 
2d " fuerltls, you will have been 
3d " faerint, they will have been 



EXERCISES. 

1. Vox leonls est (it is). 2. P&tres urbls grant dflcSs 
gregls. 3. LeSnSs non hSmlnSs sunt -4 Tr&bes vShSbam 
St pontes tegSb&m. 5. Virglnes St mllltSs 5rat5r6s nQn 
grant. 6. Altltudo montitim ; pastor gregls ; p&ter fratrttm. 
7. Virgo cum mllltS It. 8. PnSr landSm Imaglnl p&tris d&t. 
9. Gttdiatto St milltl cedebam. 10. Vocem Sratorte plan- 
dSb&m. 
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1. I shall applaud the maidens. 2. The sun is the 
light of the mountains. 3. I shall gnaw the roots 
with teeth. 4. The teeth of the lion are not the 
teeth of a human being. 5. The swordsman is a 
leader of men. 

Eemarks on Derivatives. 

Sol- is found in solar, consul- in consular, and leon- 
in leonine. Virgin- is our word virgin, margin- is mar- 
gin, Imagin- we make into the verb imagine. Paternal, 
maternal, fraternal are from the Latin nominatives, 
while the stems of the same words are found in par- 
ricide (= patricide), matricide, and fratricide, — cide 
meaning murder. A pastor is a shepherd. An orator, 
a gladiator, a creditor, we understand at once, and our 
word debtor is clearly the Latin debitor. Cartilaginous 
means composed of gristle. 

Cardinal is the name of a red color and of an order 
of rank in the Eoman Catholic priesthood. Originally 
it means something important, that on which other 
things turn (from cardin-, hinge). Hence it came to 
be applied to a high rank in the priesthood, and then 
naturally to the color of the distinctive badge of that 
rank (the red hat). So it is that the name which 
ladies commonly apply to ribbons is derived from a 
Latin stem which means hinge. 

Altitude, magnitude, and multitude are simply the 
Latin nominatives made into English words. 
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STUDY X. — NOUNS. NEUTER STEMS. 

39. The noun stems thus far studied are masculine 
or feminine. Neuters are somewhat different in their 
inflection. 

It has been seen that masculine and feminine liquid 
stems take no ending in the nominative singular. A 
neuter stem ending in a consonant we shall find takes 
no case ending either in the nominative or in the 
accusative singular. And in those cases in the plural, 
neuters take the ending 8. (or i&) instead of es. 

In the rest of the cases neuter stems take the same 
endings as masculine and feminine stems. 

Thus the table of endings for neuter consonant 
stems is as follows : 

Second Table of Endings. 
Sing. Flur. 

G. Is tim (or itim) 

l \) - 

40. poem&, m.,poem; stem poem&t-. 
In the inflection, final t preceded by a is dropped. 

Sing. Plur. 

N. po6m&, poem \ ._ ~.~ 

Ac u J po6mat&, poems 

G. poSm&tls, of a poem po£m&tum, of poems 

D. poSmatl, to a poem | poSmaUbtts, to or with poems 

Ab. poSm&tS, with a poem > 
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c8r, n., heart; stem cord-. 
In the inflection, final d after a consonant is dropped. 
Sing. Plur. 

N. c6r, heart 1 ooM, hearts 

Ac. " " J 

G. cordis, Of a heart (In this word the G. Plur. is lacking) 

D. cordi, to a heart ) _„. « , 

., _* . At . , > cor dibus, to or wiM ^earte 

Ad. corde, with a heart i 

nomgn, n., name; stem nomln-. 
For the change of i to 6 in the nominative singular, see 21. 

Sing. Plur. 

N. nomen, name l - * * 

. ,, ,, > nomina, names 

Ac. " " J ' 

6. ndminis, o/ a name nomTnfim, o/ names 

T>. nomini, to a name 
Ab. nomlnS, with a name 



\ ndminibtis, to or with names 



jus, n., right; stem jus-, 
s of the stem is changed to r between two vowels. 
Sing. Plur. 

G. juris, of right jurum, of rights 

41. List of Words. 

caput, n., ftead, stem c&pit- 

In this word the stem vowel i becomes u instead of $ in the 
nominative singular, 
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carmen, n., song, stem carmln- 

Sptis, n., work, " 5p£r- 

The stem vowel 8 becomes ft in the nominative singular, as 
in captit. 

corp&s, n., body, stem corpor- 

The stem vowel 5 becomes ti in the nominative singular, as 
in caput. 

c&davSr, n., corpse, stem c&daver- 

„ fcX / It«r- (only in the N. 

It8r, n., journey, stems{ ^ ^ g^nfafc. 

tempo's, n., tfro«, stem temp5r- 

gentis, n., kind, " genea- 

l&tus, n., side, " l&t&s- 

pondtU, n., weight, " pondSs- 

5s, n., bone, " osa- 

In the N. Sing, one s is dropped. 

rfls, n., country, stem rfls- 

d6, about, from (with an ablative). 

EXERCISES. 

1. H5mln6s jurS h&bent. 2. Oarmlna* virglnttm plaudS. 

3. OSdaverS gl&diatQrtim In (on) pontS sunt. 4. PondtLs tr&- 
btim ; capftft mlllttim ; tempBrlbtis, l&erlbtis, ossS. 5. Itinera* 
regttm dlcSb&m. 6. OssS radam. 7. Bus St urbem rezl. 
8. GSnerS urbitim multS (wnany) sunt 9. Miles multS 
BperS hSbSt 10. PoSm&tS operS hBmlntim sunt. 

1. The bridge has many (multS) sides. 2. Many 
bones are in the body. 3. Songs are works of men. 

4. I was writing about the country and the mountains. 

5. Bones have weight. 
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Remarks on Derivatives. 

Poem and corpse are the nominatives poem& and 
corptta made directly into English. C&plt- we find 
in capital, the head city of a country. 6p8r- is in 
operate; corpfir- in corporeal, which means bodily; 
tempdr- in temporary, i.e. for a time; c&davSr- in 
cadaverous, i.e. pale like a corpse (and medical stu- 
dents call a human body provided for dissection a 
cadaver) ; l&tgr- in lateral; pondSr- in ponderous; osa- 
in ossified, that is, made into bone. The form rus we 
find in rustic, and the form rur- in rural. 



STUDY XI.— ADJECTIVES. CONSONANT 
STEMS. 

42. The Eomans inflected adjectives as they did 
nouns. As a Latin adjective must be in the same 
number, case, and gender 4 as the noun to which it 
belongs, the inflection of every adjective has to pro- 
vide for both the numbers, all the cases, and all the 
genders. 

If the stem of the adjective ends in a consonant, 
the forms for the masculine and feminine ate the 
same, as there is no difference in the inflection of 
masculine and feminine consonant stems. And neuter 
consonant stems, as was seen in the last study, differ 
in inflection from those of other genders only in the 
nominative and accusative cases. 
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felix, happy; stem folic-. 

Consonant adjective stems, unlike nouns, take the ending a 
in the nominative singular of all genders. As the accusative of 
a neuter is always like the nominative, that also has the ending 
a, instead of £m. 

Sing. Plur. 

M. and F. N. M. and F. N. 

?' !S^x I *51ix fSUc6s felicia 

Ac. felicSm i 

G. fSlids fglicium 



D. felicl 

Ab. felicg(I) 



} 



fgliclbus 



carpens, gnawing; stem carpent-. 

Present participles in Latin are declined like adjectives with 

stems in nt-. „ 

Sing. Plur. 

M. andF. N. M. and F. N. 

N. carpens 1 

a *.* c carpens carpentes carpentia 

Ac. carpentemJ r 

G. carpentls carpentiiim 

. arpe i carpentlbtis 

Ab. carpente ) 

felicidr, happier; stem felicior-. 

In comparing adjectives, the stem of the comparative is formed 
from the stem of the positive by adding to the latter ior-. 

The neuter nominative singular has itis, as if from a stem in 
s, with a vowel change (38). 

Sing. Plur. 

M. andF. N. M. and F. N. 

?' !f!-°!- r x i *6Hcius *61Ici6r6s fSliciSra 

Ac. f Sliciorem J 

G. feliciorls fSliciortim 

D. f61iciori\ ......_ 

Ab. fgliciorg J 
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It will be noticed that the plural endings 13. and Itim are 
used by participles and by adjectives in the positive degree, 
while adjectives in the comparative use & and am. 



43. 



List of Words. 



audax, bold, 


stem 


i audac-, Eng.deriv. audacious 


capax, capacious. 


it 


capac-, 4 


4 capacious 


fallax, deceptive, 


t( 


fallacy 


4 fallacious 


15quax, talkative, 


tt 


15qu&c-, ( 


4 loquacious 


mendax, lying, 


tt 


mendac-, ( 


4 mendacious 


pugnax, quarrelsome, 


tt 


pugnac-, * 


4 pugnacious 


rapax, rapacious, 


tt 


rapSc-, ' 


4 rapacious 


sagax, sagacious, 


tt 


sagac-, 4 


4 sagacious 


t&nax, tenacious, 


tt 


ten&c-, ' 


4 tenacious 


vlvax, full of life, lively, 


tt 


vlvftc-, ' 


4 vivacious 


v6rax, voracious, 


tt 


v6rac-, * 


4 voracious 


ferox, fierce, 


it 


fer5c-, 4 


4 ferocious 


fSlix, fortunate, happy, 


tt 


telle-, 4 


4 felicitous 


absens, absent, 


tt 


absent-, 4 


4 absent 


Sbundang, abundant, 


tt 


Abundant-, ( 


4 abundant 


arrdgans, arrogant, 


tt 


arrSgant-, ' 


4 arrogant 


dfllgens, diligent, 


tt 


diligent-, ( 


4 diligent 


elSgans, elegant, 


it 


elggant-, ' 


4 elegant 


eldquens, eloquent, 


it 


eldquent-, 4 


4 eloquent 


evldens, evident, 


tt 


fivldent-, ' 


4 evident 


frSquens, crowded, 


tt 


frequent-, 4 


4 frequent 


impadens, shameless, 


tt 


impudent-, 4 


4 impudent 


prtldens, foreseeing, 


ti 


prQdeVt-, 4 


4 prudent 


recens, fresh, 


tt 


recent-, * 


4 recent 


splendens, splendid, 


tt 


splendent- 




attdacidr, bolder, 


tt 


audaci5r- 




15quaci5r, more talkative 


tt 


16quaci5r- 




el8ganti5r, more elegant 


tt 


elegantidr- 






quam, than 
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44. An adjective must be in the same gender, num- 
ber, and case as the noun or pronoun to which it 
relates. 

EXERCISES. 

1. PuSr dillgens est. 2. Dux ctim gl&diatfrlbtUi pugna- 
clbu> It 3. Mllltes sunt audaces. 4. De virglnlbtis impti- 
dentlbtis n5n scrlb&m. 5. De Bperfbus dticls gag&ols dloSbam. 
6. OarmlnS, St poSmStS sunt YlvaciS. 7. OperS QratQrtim §16- 
quentitim plandS. 8. Bex milltSs ferSces 8t dtLces sagaces 
hSbSt. 9. Itinera hBmlnls n5n sunt felicifc. 10. Leones 
r&paoiorSs rurg qu&m In tubs sunt. 

1. The poem is not elegant. 2. Of the sagacious 
leaders. 3. To the prudent soldiers. 4. The weight 
of the bridge was evident. 5. I have written about 
fresh songs. 

Remarks on Derivatives. 

These consonant stem adjectives nearly all have a 
stem ending in c or nt. The former are found, almost 
without exception, in English adjectives in ous; as, 
audacious, fallacious, and the like. The nt stems are 
used without change as English words; e.g. elegant, 
eloquent. We shall see later that these nt stems are 
derived usually fro»- Latin verbs. For instance, 
el6quent- is from a verb which means to speak. 



# 
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STUDY XII. — INFLECTION OF VERBS. CON- 
SONANT STEMS. 

45. The synopsis of the indicative mood in the 
first person singular has been given in a preceding 
study (VII. 31). And it has been seen that from the 
verb stem are formed three other stems, — the present, 
perfect, and supine. 

The present stem often and the perfect stem occasionally are 
the same as the verb stem. 

A verb is inflected by attaching to the proper*stem the 
endings which indicate mood, tense, person, and number. 

1. The present, imperfect, and future tenses, in 
both voices, attach the endings to the present stem. 

2. The perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect tenses, 
in the active voice, attach the endings to the perfect 
stem. 

3. The perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect .tenses, 
in the passive voice, are compound. They use the 
past participle (which has the supine stem), and, as 
an auxiliary, the present, imperfect, and future, 
respectively, of the verb sttm. 

46. a. Table op Personal Endings. 

The endings which indicate person and number are 
as follows : 

Active Voice. Passive Voice. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

1st person (m) mtis r mtir 

2d " s tls rls mini 

3d " t nt ttir nttir 
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In the first person singular the ending m is regularly omitted 
after o, and in the perfect indicative active. 

The personal endings are connected to the stem by 
letters or syllables, which indicate mood and tense. 

6. Table of Connecting Vowels. 

Present Indicative. 

The connecting vowels of the present indicative are 
as follows : 

Active Voice. Passive Voice. 

Sing. Flur. Sing. Plur. 
1st person 6 1 6 1 

2d " I I 6 1 

3d » I « I « 

47. By joining the stem, connecting vowel, and per- 
sonal ending, in that order, we have the inflection of 
carpd" (stem carp-) : carp-5, carp-I-*, carp-I-t, etc. 

Present Tense. 
[For the translation, see Study VII.] 

Active Voice. Passive Voice. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

1st person carpi) carplmus oarpdr carplmur 

2d " oarpts carpltls carperls carplmlni 

3d " carplt oarpunt carplt&r carpuntur 

The imperfect indicative is shown by the syllable 
ba, prefixed to the personal endings; and the tense 
ending thus formed, bam, baa, etc., is joined to the 
stem by the connecting vowel e. 
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Imperfect Tense. 
Active Voice. Passive Voice. 



Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


1st person carp€b&m 


carpgbamus 


carpeb&r 


carpebamfir 


2d " carpebas 


carpebatls 


carpSbarls 


carpebamini 


3d " carpeb&t 


carpebant 


carpebatur 


carpebantur 



The future indicative is shown by joining the stem 
and personal endings by the connecting vowel a in the 
first person singular, and e in the remaining forms. 

Future Tense. 
Active Voice. Passive Voice. 



Plur. Sing. Plur. 

1st person carp&m carpSmus carpar carpemiir 

2d " carpes carpetis carports carpemlnl 

3d " carpgt carpent carpetur carpenter 

EXERCISES. 

1. S5l montes tingebat. 2. PuSr lapldes velSt. 3. Ora- 
tor landes regis diceb&t. 4. Dentes heredls tr&hebantfir. 
5. VirgS leones regit. 6. Milltes urbem cingunt. 7. Pas- 
tores greges ducent. 8. Montes tingentfir. 9. Oustodes 
urbls duoSbanttir. 10. VirglnSs se nubunt. 

1. The brothers will be led to (ad) the mother. 

2. The likeness of the consul will be carved (in stone). 

3. The leader rules the state. 4. Legions of soldiers 
were led to the city. 5. We were drawn to the moun- 
tain. 
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STTJDY XTTT. — INFLECTION OF VERBS. CON- 
SONANT STEMS (Continued). 

48. The endings of the perfect indicative active are 
those seen in the inflection of fui (Study VII.). 
They are as follows : 



Sing, 


Plur. 


1st person I 


Imtis 


2d « iBtl 


istls 


3d " It 


grant 



The perfect indicative passive uses the perfect par- 
ticiple, with the present indicative of sum (Study IV.) 
as an auxiliary. 

Perfect Tense. 
Active Voice. Passive Voice. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

1st person carpal carpslmus carptds sum carptl sumus 
2d u carpsisti carpsistls carptus es carptl estls 
3d " carps! t carpserant carptus est carptl sunt 

The participle carptl in the plural of the verb has the plural 
form of the adjective, to agree with the plural subject. All 
participles are inflected like adjectives, and agree with their 
nouns in gender, number, and case. 

49. The endings of the pluperfect indicative active 
are merely the imperfect, gram, of the verb stim 
(Study V.) ; and the same tense of sum is the auxil- 
iary with the perfect participle to form the pluperfect 
indicative passive. 
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Pluperfect Tense. 





Active Voice. 






Sing. 


PZter. 


1st person 


carpserSm 


carpsSramiis 


2d 


carpsSras 


carpsSratls 


3d " 


carps8r&t 

Passive Yoice. 


carpsSrant 




Sing. 


Plur. 


1st person 


carptus gram 


carptl er&mu 


2d " 


carptus Sr&s 


carptl gratis 


3d " 


carptus er£t 


carptl grant 



50. The endings of the future perfect indicative 

active are merely the future, Sr5, of the verb stim 

(Study VI.). 

In the third person plnral the ending is grint, instead of 
grunt. 

The same tense of sum is the auxiliary with the 

perfect participle to form the future perfect indicative 

passive. 

Future Perfect Tense. 

Active Yoice. Passive Yoice. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Flur. 

1st person carpsero" carpsSrlmus carptus ero carptl firlmus 

2d " carpsSrls carpserltis carptus erls carptl Srltls 

3d " carpsSrlt carpserint carptus erlt carptl erunt 

ft, Sb, by (with an ablative) 
trans, across (with an accusative) 



EXERCISES. 

1. Dux crtici cesserat. 2. Bex leges evaserlt. 3. Vox 
pontlftcls judlcem plauslt. 4. Sllex non flexus erSt. 5. Mi- 
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lltSs &d aplcem montls miss! grant. 6. Otir milltls audacls 
ad tlmSrem tr&hSbattir. 7. RegSs arrbgantes a mllltlbtis 
non plausl erant. 8. Puer a leSnS v5rac8 non tracttLs er&t. 
9. Jffus pBdem milltls carpslt. 10. Vox consilium sagacitim 
homines I6quac6s rexer&t. 

1. The fortunate maidens had been carried across 
the bridge. 2. The rights of peace were yielded by 
the consuls. 3. The mountains will have been cov- 
ered by the soldiers. 4. The lively mouse had gnawed 
the bridge. 5. The lying orators have been dragged 
(= drawn) to the city. 



STUDY XIV. — NOUNS. STEMS IN I. Sim. 

51. Masculine and feminine noun stems ending in i, 
like consonant stems, are inflected by attaching the 
endings of the table in 19. 

These endings often begin with I or 5, which usually disap- 
pears after the stem vowel. 

turrls, f., tower; stem tuxrl-. 

The vowel in the ending disappears, except in the N. Plur. 

Sing. Plur. 

N. turrls, tower turrSs, towers 

Ac. turrlm, tower turrls, towers 

G. turrls, of a tower turritim, of towers 

D. turri, to a toioer y . ,_ « , .,, , 

* v «_ _■> mi « r turrlbtls, to or with towers 

Ad. turri, with a tower J 

Sometimes the stem vowel disappears : Ac. Sing. turrSm ; 
Ab. Sing. turrS ; Ac. Plur. turrSs. 
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nubes, f., cloud; stem nubl-. 

The stem vowel disappears, or (before a consonant) be- 
comes e. 

Sing. Flur. 

N. nubSs, cloud 1 ___ , , 

a ai~* 7 j r nflbfis, clouds 
Ac. nfcbSm, cloud J ' 

G. nubia, of a cloud nubifim, of clouds 

D. nubl, to a cloud ) ,«-*-« , .,, , , 

a v. -awx •** 7 ^ f nttblbiis, «o or tgito clouds 
Ab. nfcbg, wtM a cloud J 

Neuter noun stems ending in i, like consonant stems, 
are inflected by attaching the endings of the table in 39. 

If no ending is attached, the stem vowel i is changed to e, or 
is lost. 



N. , 
Ac. J 



m&r8, n., sea; stem m&rl-. 

Sing. Plur. 

m&r8 mari& 



6. m&rls mariiim 

m&rlbtis 



i.}— 



N. , 
Ac. J 



Sulmai, n., animcU; stem Sulmall-. 

^inflr. Plur. 

finlm&l, animal &nlm&li&, animals 



6. &nim£llB, o/an animal Snlmglifim, of animals 

A , V anlmail, «{ . , anlmailbtis, < . , 

Ab. J I animal I animals 

Many nouns apparently have two stems, one ending in a con- 
sonant and the other in I. In such nouns the stem in I is used 
in the plural, the consonant stem in the nominative singular, 
and either or both in the remaining cases of the singular. Notice 
orbs (80), G. Plur. urbitim. Also dens, mons, pons, tons 
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(25, note) have G. Plur. in ittm. Usually a monosyllabic stem 
ending in two consonants has a second stem in i. 

Adjective consonant stems (in the positive degree) regularly 
have the second stem in i. Comparatives, rarely have the 
second stem. 

52. Masculine stems in rl, preceded by a mute, 
usually form the nominative like stems in r (37). 
The I is lost, and 8 is inserted between the mute and 
r, for ease of enunciation. 

imbex, m., storm; stem imbrl-. 

Sing. Plur. 

N. imber, storm imbr§s, storms 

Ac. imbrSm, storm imbrls(Ss), storms 

G. imbrls, of a storm imbrium, of storms 
D. imbrf, to a storm 



Ab. imbrf (£), with a storm J 



imbrlbtts, to or with storms 



53. The subjunctive mood in the Latin verb has 
the same tenses as the indicative, excepting the future 
and future perfect. 

The meaning of the subjunctive varies. Sometimes 
it is translated by the English indicative, sometimes 
like the potential, sometimes like our subjunctive. 

The Verb Sttm, I am. 
Subjunctive Mood, Present Tbnsb. 
Sing. Plur. 

1st person aim slmtts 

2d " sis sltls 

3d " sit sint 

si audaz aim, if I should be courageous 
tit audax sit, in-order-that he may be courageous 
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List of Words. 






turrls, f., tower, 


stem 


tttrri- 


ignis, m., fire, 


tt 


ign$* 


hostls, m. f., enemy, 


tt 


hosti- 


navls, f., ship, 


tt 


navi- 


avis, f., bird, 


tt 


avi- 


clvls, m. f., citizen, 


tt 


clvi- 


classis, f., fleet, 


tt 


classi- 


clavls, f., key, 


(( 


clavi- 


finis, m. 1, end, 


tt 


fini- 


orbls, m., circle, 


tt 


orbl- 


pestls, f., pest, 


tt 


pestl- 


postls, m., post j 


tt 


posti- 


testis, m., witness, 


tt 


testi- 


auris, 1, ear, 


tt 


aurl- 


nfib6s, f., cloud, 


tt 


nubl- 


vallSs, f., valley, 


tt 


valll- 


sSdes, f., seat, 


tt 


s§dl- 


animal, n., animal, 


tt 


animall- 


tribunal, m., tribunal, 


tt 


tribOnali- 


capital, n., capital, 


tt 


capltall- 


marg, ii., sea, 


tt 


mari- 


conclave^, m., a (locked) chamber, 


tt 


conclavl- 


*hif 






at, in-order-that, that 






EXERCISES. 
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1. Tnrres nrbitlm elegante's sunt. 2. AnlmaliS ferociS 
tr&hebanttlr. 3. M&ri& sunt aTrandantft. 4. Olassls navinm 
nflblbfis tegSbattir. 5. HostSs fellciGres quam elves grant. 

6. Poem&ta' §16gantiS, & civlbtis scripts (see 48) erant. 

7. Finis pacls er&t. 8. Oustodes vallls dlllgentiCres quam 
mllltes hostium erant. 9. In urb8 est, tit cIvSs audaoiores 
sint. 10, Corpora* anlmalium ferQoiiim In pont8 fuerant. 
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1. The citizens will cover the fleet. 2. Rapacious 
animals were dragging the flock to (id) the moun- 
tains. 3. The deceptive witness has the ears of the 
crowd. 4. The bones of fierce animals were in the 
ships. 5. The clouds had brought storms. 

Remarks on Derivatives. 

The stem without its final I is sometimes found as 
an English word. Animal and tribunal are examples. 
Class means a number of people united for common 
purposes. This is evidently a metaphor from the 
Latin word which means a collection of ships. Orb 
has the same meaning as the Latin stem orbl-; post, 
the same as posts-. Test is a verb which means to 
find out by evidence. 

The stem without its final I occurs in some deriva- 
tive words : e.g. navl- in naval. 

The full stem is seen in many derivatives: e.g. 
ignite, hostile, navigate, aviary, civic, testify, auricular. 
Civil is the behavior of a citizen (i.e. one who lives in 
a city), as rustic is that of a countryman (rus, Study 
VII.). Conclave* (stem conclavl) gives us the word 
conclave. In the Latin stem, the prefix con means 
together, and clavl- means a key. So a conclave means 
persons locked up together for a common purpose. This 
is just what is meant by the conclave of cardinals, 
who, on the death of a pope, are supposed to be locked 
up in session until they elect a successor. 

Note. — A stem without a final stem vowel is called a nude 
stem. 
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STUDY XV. — ADJECTIVES. STEMS IN I. 
Essem. 

55. Adjectives with stems in I are inflected like 
noun I stems. 

Usually the masculine and feminine are alike, being 
inflected like tuirls. The neuter is like marS. 



tristls, i 

Sing. 

M. and F. N. 

N. tristls i 
Ac. tristSmJ 
G. tristls 



stem tristl-. 



Plur. 



tristS 



D. , 
Ab.j 



tristl 



M. and F. N. 

tristSs tristiS 

tristium 
tristlbtis 



In the masculine and feminine the N. Sing, always has i, the 
Ac. Sing, regularly has 8m, the Ab. Sing, usually has I (some- 
times 8), the Ac. Plur. sometimes has is. 

56. Stems in rl, preceded by a mute, form the N. 
Sing, masculine, like imbSr (52). The feminine is like 
that of tristls. 

acSr, sharp; stem acrl-. 

Sing. Plur. 



M. F. 

N. acSr ftcrls 
Ac. acrSm 



N. 



}acr8 



M. and F. 



acr§s 



N. 



acria 



G. 
D. 

Ab. 



acrls 
acrl 



acriiim 
acribiis 
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Many adjectives apparently have two stems, one 
ending in a consonant and the other in I. The I stem 
is used in the plural, the consonant stem in the nomi- 
native singular, and either or both in the remaining 
cases of the singular. See Study XL 

In the ablative singular, adjective stems in nt- have 
I, while participle stems in nt- have 6. 

57. The Verb Sum, I am. 

Subjunctive Mood, Imperfect Tense. 

Sing. Plur. 

1st person essem, I was or I might be, etc. essSmtis 

2d " esses essStls 

3d " essSt essent 

tit audax essgt, in-order-that he might be bold 
si audax essem, if I were bold 

58. List of Words. 

tristls, sad, 

iniamls, infamous, 

subllmls, sublime, 

levls, light, 

accllvls, sloping up, 

decllvls, sloping down, 

coelestis, heavenly, 

rtidls, rough, 

Inanls, empty, 

insignia, distinguished, 

insomnia, sleepless, 

omnls, all, 

sollemnls, solemn, 

biennis, once in two years, " biennl- 



stem 


tiistl- 


u 


infaml- 


<( 


subliml- 


u 


levl- 


u 


accllvl- 


u 


declivl- 


u 


coeleatl- 


u 


rttdl- 


ii 


Inanl- 


(( 


insignl- 


(t 


inaomnl- 


u 


omnl- 


<< 


aollemnl- 
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ADJECTIVES. 


STEMS IN 


I. 


Sgllls, agile, 


stem 


agiii- 


dSbllls, weak, 


i< 


dCblll- 


aequftlls, equal, 


u 


aequffl- 


AprDIs, April (month), 


u 


AprHI- 


cSlSr, quick, sunft, 


u 


cSlgrl- 



The forms in the N. Sing, are c&Sr, cglgrS, cSlSrls. It 
will at once be seen that the 8 preceding r belongs to the stem, 
and is not inserted. 

al&cSr, quick, ready, stem aiacrl- 

gquest&r, on horseback, " Squestrl- 

EXEBCISES. 

1. OlvSs insomnSs fuerant. 2. Avis alacrls 8t le5 ferox 
In (on) montS grant. 3. Urbs In montS decllvl est. 
4. 0mn6s naves a hostlbtis trahebanttir. 5. Nnbes leves 
montes oingSbant. 6. Valles imbrlbtis St nublbtis tegen- 
ttir. 7. AnlmaliS omni& maris regtint. 8. Led* avl cedlt 
9. Pner dillgens Sr&t tit Inanls ndn essgt. 10. Si mllltes 
insomnes essent, tristes ndn essent (would be), 

1. Animals were dragging the weak birds. 2. The 
fleet of the fierce enemy was on (In) the sea. 3. All 
the posts were nibbled by the teeth of mice. 4. A 
soldier on horseback led the crowded citizens. 5. The , 
speakers were more infamous than the gladiators. 

Remarks on Derivatives. 

Adjective i stems are often found in English abstract 
nouns ending in -ty; e.g. sublimity, levity (lightness), 
declivity (a slope down). 

The neuter plural insignia, is used as an English word, 
meaning things which distinguish something. 
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The dative plural omnibtis is the name of a vehicle 
for all, — a carryall. 

Agile, equal, April, are merely the Latin stems ; the 
i being dropped in English. 

Biennial and celestial contain stems which will be 
recognized at once. 



STUDY XVI — NOUNS. STEMS IN U. 
FuSrlm, FuissSm. 

59. Masculine and feminine noun stems ending in 
u are inflected by attaching the endings of the table 
in 19. 

The stem vowel u absorbs 8 of the ending, and in 
the G. Sing, absorbs I, but is lost in the D. Ab. Plur. 
In a few nouns I is absorbed or disappears in other cases. 

currtis, m., chariot; stem currti-. 

Sing. Plur. 

N. currtis, chariot ) « . . , 

A w , . A >• currflB, chariots 

Ac. currtim, chariot i 

G. currfLs, of a chariot curruum, of chariots 

D. currul, to a chariot \ „. „ A .,, , . . 

A , _ ... . . A > currib&s, to or with chariots 

Ab. curru, with a chariot ) 

60. There are only four neuter u stems in Latin 
(unless we add two more which are found only in the 
plural). 

They take no endings at all in the singular, and in 
the plural have the endings in 39. 
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N. 

Ac. 

G. 

D. 

Ab. 



cornu, horn ; stem cornu-. 
Plur. 
| cornu&, horns 



Sing. 
cornfi, horn, etc. 



cornuttm, of horns 
\ cornlbtts, to or with horns 



The stem stt- absorbs the vowel of the ending only in the 
D. Ab. Plur., and not always in that. 

bub, m. f., swine; stem stt-. 

Sing. Plur. 

N - 8US I buSb 

Ac. suemJ 

6. suls suttm 

D. snl \ 

Ab. sug J 

There are no adjective stems in u. 



sulbiis or subtts 
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List of Words. 



trlbtts, f., tribe, 
ddmtts, f., home, 
&ctts, m. f., needle, 
arcuB, m., a bow, 
1&cub, m., lake, 
exercittts, m., army, 
porttts, m., harbor, 
m&ntts, t, hand, 
plniis, f ., pine, 
currtts, m., chariot, 
cornu, n., horns, 
ggnii, n., knee, 
pgcu, n., cattle, 
F$ru, n, spU } 



stem trlbtt- 

" d6mtt- 

" &CU- ( 

44 arctt- ( 

*• lacn- ( 

" exerclttt- 

44 porttt- ( 

" m&nii- 

44 plnu- 

44 currtl- 

44 corntt- 

44 gSntt- 

44 ptett- 

44 ygrtt- ( 



(D. Ab. Plur. trlbtibtis) 



Scttbus) 

arcttbus) 

l&cubus) 

portttbus 

and 

portions) 



vgrttbus) 
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The Verb Sum, I am. 
Subjunctivb Mood, Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Plur. 

, , . ~ r i I may be or I may . ^ , „ 

1st person fuSrIm<{ _ * _ . 9 fugrlmiis 

I have been, etc. 

2d " fu&rls fugrltls 

3d " fuexlt fuSrint 

Excepting the first person singular, these forms are the same 
as those of the future perfect indicative. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Sing. Plur. 

, . . . * ( I had been or I might .. _ « 

1st person faissSm-t _ . x fulsaemus 

* \ have been, etc. 

2d " faissCs faissStls 

3d " faissSt fulssent 

This tense is formed by attaching to the perfect stem fu- the 
imperfect subjunctive essSm, etc., with i in place of the initial e. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Omnes trlbus anlmalitim ferooSs sunt. 2. Olassls In 
portu er&t. 3. Bex exerclttim dtizlt. 4, Llt6r& lacntim 
decllves fuerant. 5. Ourrtts soils splendens fult 

1. The gladiator was dragging the animal with his 
hand into the house. 2. Pines of all kinds were in 
the mountains. 3. The animals have horns. 4. The 
maid was scraping the roots with a needle. 5. The 
home of men is deceptive. 

Remarks on Derivatives. 

Some of these stems are used directly as English 
words, the stem vowel tt disappearing. Lake, tribe, 
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port, pine, are examples. Acti- we see in acute, m&ntt- 
in manual (labor done with the hands, for instance), 
genti- in genuflection (a bending of the knee). 

The cornea is the horny part of the eyeball ; a domi- 
cile is a home. 



STUDY XVII — NOUNS. STEMS IN O AND E. 

62. Noun stems ending in 6 (masculine and neuter) 
are inflected by attaching a different set of endings 
from those used with consonant and close vowel stems. 
These endings are seen in the following table : 

Third Table of Endings. 



Sing. 






Plur. 


M. and F. N. 


M 


. andF. 




N. s or — m 




'.} 




Ac. m 






G. I 






rtim 


D. — (or 1)1 
Ab. — / 






Is 



The vowel 5 of the stem becomes H before a consonant in 
the singular number and is lost before a vowel in both num- 
bers. 

The form of a noun used in address is usually called in Eng- 
lish "the nominative case independent"; e.g. Paul, where 
are you ? The nominative form is used in Latin also for the 
case of address, but it is called the " vocative " case. 

In 5 stems in which the nominative adds s, there is a sepa- 
rate form for the vocative singular. There is no ending, and 5 
becomes 8. 
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Snimtis, m., soul; stem Snim5-. 

Sing. Flur. 

N. &nlmtis, soul , Snlml, souls 

Voc. &nlme\ " 

Ac. Snlmfim, " Snlmds, " 

G. &nlml, of a soul Snlmdrfim, of souls 

' | Snlmd, to or with a soul Snlmls, to or with souls 

belltim, n., war; stem bellfc-. 

Sing. Plur. 

N. "i 

V belltim, war belli, wars 

6. belli, of war belldrtim, of wars 

* j belld, to or with war belli», to or with wars 

63. Masculine stems with r immediately preceding 
the final o do not take an ending in the N. Sing., and 
the final o disappears. 

genSr, m., son in law; stem gener8-. 
Sing. Plur. 

N. gener, son in law genSrl, sons in law 

Ac. genSrttm, " generds, u 

G. gengrl, of a son in law generdrfim, of sons in law 

!>• 1 y y , fto or with a v v » f to or with sons 

Ab. } * 6n8r6 ' { ,o» in law 86n8rt '' I .» law 

64. Masculine stems ending in r6, in which a mute 
immediately precedes r, insert 8 in the nominative, for 
ease of enunciation. See also 37, p&ter 
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SgSr, m., field; stem &gr5-. 

^iwgr. PZwr. 

N. Sggr, jSeta Sgri, .tfefcfc 

Ac. Sgriim, ** &gros, " 

G. &gri, o/ a ,/feJd &grorttm, of fields 

' J &gro, to or w#A. a ^eZd Sgris, *o or w#A, ^feZcte 

65. Noun stems ending in e are confused in their 
inflection. 

In the singular number they take the same endings 
as o stems. 

In the plural they take the same endings as u 
stems. 

Each number shows one variation : 

The dative singular has the ending of I stems (1). 

The genitive plural has the ending of o stems (rttm). 





res, f. 


, thing; 


stem rg-. 




Sing. 




Plur. 


N. 
Ac. 


rSs, thing 
rgm, " 


} 


rSs, things 


G. 


rgi, of a thing 




rSrtim, of things 


Ah 


rgl, to a thing 

rS tnith n thit%t 


,i 


rSb&s, to or with things 



Nouns with stem in e are defective in their inflection. Only 
two (r6s, thing, and diSs, day) have all the forms of both num- 
bers. About half a dozen others are found in the N. Ac. Plur. 
No other e stems have any plural forms. 

DiSs is sometimes masculine, sometimes feminine. All other 
e stems are feminine. 
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tee- 



66. 



List op Words. 







Stem. 


Eng. Deriv. 


cttaefis, m., wedge, 




cune&-, 


cuneiform 


malleus, m., hammer 




mailed-, 


mallet 


fHifis, m M son, 




fflid-, 


filial 


flavins, m., river, 




fluviS-, 


fluvial 


ggnifis, m., native temper, 


ggni6-, 


genius 


gladias, m., sword, 




gladid-, 


gladiator 


radifis, m., spoke, 




radi8-, 


radius 


commentarias, m., a 


note book, commentarid-, commentary 


Febraarins, m., February, 


FebruarlS-, 


February 


Januarius, m., January, 


Januari&-, 


January 


hortas, f., garden, 




hortd-, 


horticulture 


puer, m., boy, 




puerd-, 


puerile 


ager, m., field, 




agrd-, 


agriculture 


servfis, m., slave, 




servd, 


servitude 


ddmlnfis, m., master, 




ddmlnfc, 


dominate 


m&gister, m., teacher 


» 


m agisted-, 


magistrate 


gldbtts, m., ball, 




glfcbd-, 


globe 


anlmas, m., soul, 




anlmtt-, 


magnanimous 


fCLmus, m., smoke, 




ffLmft-, 


fume 


ddmos, f., house, 




d5mo>-, 


domestic 


clav&s, m., nail, 




clftvd-, 


conclave 


cllvtis, m., slope, 




dlv6-, 


declivity 


rlvns, m., stream, 




rlv8-, 


river 


circus, m., ring, 




circ6-, 


circus 


equfis, m., horse, 






equestrian 


jdcfis, m., joke, 






joke 


ldcus, m., place, 






locate 


porcus, m.,pig, 


[The 


student may find 


pork 


digitus, m., finger, 


the stems of other words 


digit 


nastts, m., nose, 


in the list.] 


nasal 


Indus, m., game, 






delude 


agnfis, m., lamb, 








annus, m., year, 






annual 
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Stem. 


Eng. Derlv. 


Sslntts, m., ass, 




asinine 


pugntts, m., fist, 






somniis, m., sleep, 




somnolent 


sdntis, m., sound, 




sonant 


glSbfilfis, m., little ball, 




globule 


angfiltts, m., corner, 




angle 


pdptUiis, m., people, 




popular 


disclptiltis, m., learner, 




disciple 


c&per, m., goat, 


c&pr&-, 


caper 


nftmerfis, m., number, 




numerate 


f&ber, m., smith, 


fSbrd-, 


fabricate 


liber, m., book, 


llbrd-, 


library 


arbiter, m., judge, 


arbltrS-, 


arbitrate 


minister, m., semant, 


mlnistrfc-, 


minister 


vlr, m., man (the sex), 


vlr 5-, 


virile 


r6s, f ., thing, 






spSs, f., hope, 






dies, m. f., day, 




diurnal 


f&mes, f., hunger, 


fainl-, 


famine 


fldSs, f., faith, 




fidelity 


&ci€s, f ., edgre, ftne o/ fraftte, 






f&cies, f.,/ac6, 




face 


sgrles, f., a roio, 




series 


species, f., appearance, 




species 



A question (for information) is asked by appending -ne* to 
the emphatic word ; e.g. Puerng in hort5 est ? Is the boy in 
the garden ? 



EXERCISES. 



1. Frier In angtilS agri er&t. 2. GKdiatbr gl&ditim manu 
h&bSt. 3. Disclptiltis de jocis scripser&t. 4. Servtis caprtim 
agflem dficeb&t. 5. Sonils carmlniim coelestls fult, 6. M&- 
gistrl llbrife texerunt. 7. Oommentarii Oaesarls llbrl eld- 
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quentes sunt 8. SuntnS servl In Sgro? 9. Servl St 
disclptlll In Sgro sunt 10. Facies pnSrl fide St spe verax 
er&t 

1. The enemy have hope. 2. Horses are bolder 
than goats. 3. The pigs are fierce with hunger. 

4. Men and boys were witnesses of the games. 

5. Is sleep the brother of death? 

Eemarks on Derivatives. 

C&pgr means a goat. Our verb caper relates to the 
fantastic skipping of that animal. 

A minister — whether by that term we mean a cler- 
gyman, a representative of government at a foreign 
court, or a member of the cabinet, as in England — 
is really a servant (minister), the agent of some one 



Vir gives us virtue — which, after all, is simply man- 
liness.. 

Series and species are merely the nominative of the 
Latin words, while face evidently has a part of the 
stem of facies. 



STUDY XVIII.— NOUNS. STEMS IN A. 

67. Noun stems ending in & are inflected by attach- 
ing the endings of the table in 62. 

These stems are nearly all feminine. A few are masculine. 
Some are neuter. The N. Sing, takes no ending, i in the end- 
ing becomes e, attracted by the stem ending a. 

The D. Sing, has the ending i (attracted usually to e). 
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rdsS, f., rose; stem r&sS-. 

Sing. Flur. 

N. r&sS, rose rfcsae, roses 

Ac. r6BSm, " rdsas, " 

G. 1 .x ^~- * rdaartim, of roses 



;*" jr&sae, of or to a rose 
Ab. r6s5, with a rose 



V rosis, f o or toUA roses 



List of Words. 



r&aS, f., rose 

famS, f M /awe 

mappS, 1, napkin 

rlpa, f., oanA; (of a stream) 

barbS, f., beard 

herbS, f., sod 

SnlmS, f., breath 

flaming f., flame 

palmS, f ., palm (of the hand) 

plumS, f ., feather 

silvS, 1, a toooa* 

valvS, f ., folding door 

januS, f., grate 

stStuS, f., statfwe 

SquS, 1, toater 

vaccS, f., cow 

rubric^, f., red pain* 

fugS, inflight 

rugS, f., a wrinkle 

tdgS, 1, cZoafc 

bStS, f., 6ee* 

causS, f., cai/se 

charts, f ., paper 

crfitS, f., c^a^A; 

crusts, f., n'nd 



mattS, f., wafl 
n6tS, f., mark 
noxS, f., hurt 
orbits, f., wheel track 
pausS, f ., pause 
portS, f., ^a^e 
r6tS, f., wheel 
caudS, f., tail 
undS, f., teaser 
cStSnS, f., chain 
vSnS, f., vein 
rSpinS, f., pillage 
ruInS, f . , a fall 
rSginS, 1, queen 
doctrinS, f., learning 
fSbulS, f., narrative f 
tSbulS, f., plank 
scintlllS, f., spark 
SquIlS, f., eagle 
candSIS, f., candle 
cSmSrS, 1, chamber 
vespSrS, f., evening 
umbrS, f., shadow 
littgrS, f ., letter (of the 
alphabet) 
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FlorS, f., the goddess of flowers texturS, f., a web 

apertfirS, f., an opening vlt&, f., life 

capttirS, f., capture fSmIn&, f., woman 

oonjecturS, f., a ^wess ltinS, f., moon 

cultiir&, f., cultivation terrS, f., earM 

littgrat\ir&, f., writing glorl&, 1, glory 

mensuri, f., a measure vi&, f., way, road 

nature, f., nature puell&, f., grirl 

scriptfirS, f., a writing aut, or. 
staturS, f ., stature 

EXERCISES. 

1. EQsae In horto regis sunt. 2. Annua* vitae In animal! 
fnlt. 3. Plumae avitim elegantes sunt. 4. Barb& vlr5 non 
femlnae est. 5. SuntnS naves hostitim stib marls nndls? 
6. T5g& orat5rte hbmlnem teglt 7. HerbS In ripis est. 
8. Terra St lun& luces sunt. 9. B§gm& terras St urbes 
rezlt. 10. TerrS St marS stib hostlbus sunt. 

1. The evening is under the light of the moon. 
2. Men and all animals have light. 3. The house 
is covered with flames. 4. Woman draws man to 
safety or to death. 5. The shades of night cover 
the traveller. 

Eemarks on Derivatives. 

Many English words are the same as the stem of 
Latin nouns in a, with the omission of that letter, 
and sometimes the addition of an English "e" to 
what remains. Such are rose, fame, herb, palm, statue, 
crust, and many others. 

Map, mat, and flame show also the omission of a 
needless consonant from the Latin stem. 
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Mappa means a napkin; the same word was then 
used for a painted cloth; hence for the representation 
of countries painted, on cloth ; and then for the repre- 
sentation of countries, etc., on any material. 

Rubric^ means red paint In the mediaeval Latin 
church service, explanatory directions interspersed 
through the various offices of worship were written in 
red ink, and hence were called rubricae. Prom this, 
any such scattered explanations are called rubrics, 
without any reference to color. 

Fable, from f&bttl&, and table, from t&btil&, show 
the easy omission of "u" between two consonants 
for ease of enunciation. 

Glory is from glorl-. If we trace the history of 
the word, we should find that the Latin nude stem 
glorl- became glorie in French; and we are familiar 
with our use of "y" for the French "ie," as in 
"Mary" for "Marie," and the like. Many English 
words were French before they were English, and 
Latin before they were French. This accounts for 
not a few variations in the spelling of Latin stems 
in our English words. 



STUDY XIX. — ADJECTIVES. STEMS IN 
O AND A. 

69. Many adjectives are inflected with an 6 stem in 
the masculine and neuter, and an I stem in the fem- 
inine. 
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carta, 


dear; stems card-, 


car&-. 


Sing. 




M. N. 


F. 


N. carta 
Voc. carfi 


carttm 


IcarS 


Ac. carttm 




oar am 


G. carl 


jcarae 
carft 


i> « 


P/ur. 




M. N. 


F. 


N - cW \ cars 

Ac. cStob i 


carae 


caras 


G. cardrtm 


car&rttm 


i.} — 




mls&r, unfortunate; stems mls8r&-, mls8r&-. 


£iw0. 




M. N. 


F. 


Ac. mlsgrttm / 


mls£r& 
mlsgram 


G. mlsSri 
Ab.} mU8r6 


| misSrae 
mlser& 


Plur. 




M. N. 


F. 


Ac. mlsgros i 


mi&Srae 
mlsSras 


G. mlsgr5rtm 


mlsSrarttm 



Ab, 



j 



mls$ris 
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plgSr, slow; stems plgrd-, plgr£-. 





M. 


N. 


F. 


N. 

Ac. 

G. 

D. 

Ab. 


SSL} **"- 

pigri 
} P*gro 


plgr& 
plgram 

jplgrae 

pigra 






Plur. 






M. 


N. 


F. 


N. 

Ac. 

G. 


pigrdriim 


plgrae 
pigras 
pigrariUn 



D. | 
Ab. J 



plgris 



70. Adjectives are compared in the superlative de- 
gree by attaching the suffix -isslmd- (£-) to the stem of 
the positive. 

felix, stem fSlic-, happy; felfcisslm&s, tim, &, stem fellcia- 
Bim5- (£-), happiest. 

If the stem of the positive ends in a vowel, this 
vowel disappears in the comparative and superla- 
tive. 

trlstls stem tristl-, sad; tristidr, sadder; tristisslmtis, 

saddest. 

A few adjectives have in the superlative the suffix 
-llm6- (a-), instead of -isslmd- (S-). 

f&cllls, stem f&QlH-, easy; f&cllidr, easier; fapilllmiis, 

easiest. 
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71. 



List of Words. 



b5ntis, iim, &, good, 

m&ltts, tim, &, bad, 

magntts, tim, &, large, 

parvtls, tim, &, #maZZ, 

c&rtis, tim, &, dear, 

multtts, tim, &, wwcft (in plur. many), 

alttis, tim, &, AtgrA, deep, 

longtis, tim, &, Zougr, 

lattts, tim, &, tm'de, 

albtis, tim, &, wftite, 

nlgSr, nlgrtim, &, Wacfc, 

rtibSr, rtibrtim, &, red, 

Scldtis, tim, &, sharp, acid, 

alt&r, tim, S, other (of two), 

neutgr, trtim, &, neither (of two), 

ardutis, tim, &, difficulty 

Sridtis, tim, &, ^fry, 

conc&vtis, tim, &, hollow, 

crassiis, tim, &, MicA;, 

crttdtis, tim, &, rato, 

frlgldtis, tim, &, cold, 

horridtis, tim, &, rough, 

siniis, tim, &, sound, rational, 

j6c5stis, tim, &, sportive, 

laxtis, tim, &, Zoose, 

mgditis, tim, &, middle, 

nud&B, tim, &, naked, 

silv&ntis, tim, &, woody, 

plSntis, tim, &, full, 

durtis, tim, &, Aard, difficult, 

fgruB, tim, 5, toiJd, 

EXERCISES. 

1. LeonSs SnlmaliS ffirocissIm& sunt. 2. M&rtt altS St l&t& 
Sraat, 3. MontSs frigldl arWribtfe plSnl sunt 4. DiSs forB- 



Eng. deriv. fcene/acfor 


M 


malefactor 


it 


magnify 


it 


multiply 


it 


altitude 


tt 


longitude 


M 


latitude 


it 


album 


« 


negro 


« 


rubric 


« 


acid 


« 


alternate 


it 


neuter 


« 


arduous 


M 


arid 


M 


concave 


« 


crass 


it 


crude 


M 


frigid 


ft 


horrid 


<i 


sane 


U 


jocose 


it 


lax 


it 


mediate 


it 


nude 


it 


sylvan 


it 


plenty 


it 


endure 


it 


ferocity 
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visslmae arldae sunt. 5. Puellae paryae In hortls latis erunt 
6. VitS animalitim nbn brevls est 7. Pner llbrtim puellae 
parvae d&t. 8. SilvS horrlda est. 9. Lun& splendens lumlnS 
albo est. 10. Multi vM In urblbtis plenls fuerunt. 

1. The longest rivers are deep. 2. Men are rational 
animals. 3. The highest mountains are white. 4. Many 
things are difficult for men. 5. Is the boy's face white ? 

Remarks on Derivatives. 

Many stems, dropping the final vowel (nude stems), 
are used directly as English words. Examples are: 
acid, arid, concave (see 68, Remarks), crass, crude, 
horrid, lax. 

Crass, from crassS-, means thick, dense. Hence it is 
applied, for example, to ignorance; crass ignorance 
meaning dense ignorance. 

Crude, from crud6-, means raw. Then we use it 
metaphorically as applied to thought or character or 
conduct j as, a crude book. 

Negro came into our language from the Spanish word 
negro, a black man. But it was originally the Latin 
stem nigr5-, black. 

Alter, the English verb, means to make something 
other than it is, from the Latin altSr. 

Longer words, in which some of these Latin adjec- 
tive stems appear, like benefactor, we shall presently 
find to come from a Latin compound word. A bene- 
factor is a well-doer. 
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STUDY XX.— NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

72. Numeral adjectives in Latin are of three prin- 
cipal kinds, — cardinals, ordinals, and distributives. 

Cardinals show how many, as tree, three. 

Ordinals show what one (in order), as tertitis, third. 

Distributives show how many in a group, as bini, 
two each. 

Except the first three, the hundreds above 100, and the plural 
thousands (mfliS), the cardinals are not inflected. 
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List of Words. 



Cardinals. 

untie, um, a* 
dud, &, ae 
trSs, trici. 
quattudr 
quinquS 



(in 



Ordinals Distributives 

fleeted like prlmtis). (inflected like singtili). 



1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 

7 septgm 

8 octO 

9 ndvSm 

10 decern 

11 undScIm 

12 duddSdm 

13 trSdSclm 

14 quattuordgclm 

15 quindgcim 

16 sSdSdm 

17 septendScIm 

18 duSdevigintl 

19 undSviginti 

20 viginti 

21 viginti units or 

unus St viginti 



prlmtis, iim, & 

sScundtis 

tertitis 

quarttis 

qulntus 

sextiis 

septlmtis 

octavtis 

nontts 

dSdmus 

undScimiis 

duddSdmtis 

tertitis dScimus 

quarttis " 

quinttis " 

sextus " 

septlmtis " 

duodSvicSsImtis 

undSvIcSsImus 

vlcSsImtis 



singtili, &, ae 

bun 

temi 

quaterni 

quini 

sSnl 

septSnl 

octSnl 

novSnl 

dSnl 

nndSnl 

duSdeni 

terni dSnl 

quaterni dSnl 

quini " 

senl " 

septSnl " 

duSdSvicSnl 

undSvicSnl 

vicSnl 



vlcSsImtis prlmtis vlcSnl singtili 
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Cardinals. 



Ordinals Distributives 

(inflected like prlmtts). (inflected like gingttH). 



30 trlgintS. 


trlcSsImtis 


trlcSnl 


40 quadrSginta 


quadrageslmtts 


quadragSnl 


60 quinqu&gintS. 


quinquageslmtis 


quinqu&geni 


60 sexaginta 


sexagSsImtis 


sexaggni 


70 septuaginta 


septuagSsImus 


septuagSnl 


80 octoginta 


octSgesImtis 


octogeni 


00 n5naginta 


non&gSsImtis 


ndnagenl 


100 centum 


centeslmtis 


centeni 


101 centiim St untis 


centeslmtis 
primus 


centeni singull 


120 centiim St viginti centSsImiis 


centSnl vic6nl 




vlceslmus 




200 dticentl, &, ae 


diicentSsImus 


diicenl 


300 trgcenti, a, ae 


trScentSsImtis 


trgceni 


400 quadringentf , a, ae quadringentesl- 


quadringSni 




mus 




500 quingenti, a, ae 


quingentSsImtis 


quingeni 


600 eexcentl, a, ae 


sexcentSsImtis 


sexcSnl 


700 septingenti, a, ae 


septingenteslmus 


septingenl 


800 octingentl, a, ae 


octingentSsImtis 


octingSnl 


900 nongenti, a, ae 


nongentSsImtis 


nongenl 


L000 millS 


milleslmus 


singula mllia 



74. There are some other kinds of numerals. The 
multiplicatives show how many fold. Some of them 
are as follows : simplex, single, duplex, double, triplex, 
triple, quadrtiplex, quadruple, dgcemplex, tenfold. The 
stem in each of these ends in -pile-, and they are 
inflected after the usual manner of palatal adjective 
stems (42). 

EXERCISES. 

1. OentHm annl temptto longtim sunt. 2. Dticentl vM St 
trecentae virglnes In urb8 grant. 3. Quartus mons 8r5t alttis. 



OF TTTK 
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4. Quinque' llbri grant durl. 5. Septimus puer alttis est. 
6. Binae stellae In coelo sunt. 7. Seconds navls longissImS 
fult. 8. H5mlnes grant denl. 9. Viginti canes feroces 
dentes ostendunt (show), 10. Via est duplex. 

1. Nine cities are full of (= with) people. 2. The 
fifth city is small. 3. The tree is double. 4. The sol- 
diers were in-groups-of-f our. 5. A thousand stars are in 
the heaven. 

Eemarks on Derivatives. 

A unit is a single thing. A duet is sung by two 
persons, and a trio by three persons. Duet comes 
from du8, but through the Italian word duetto, which 
accounts for the final syllable -et. Trio is also an 
Italian word, formed from the stem tri- of tree. 

The Latin stem without its vowel (the nude stem) 
is often used as an English word. Prime and second 
have an obvious meaning. The latter comes to us 
from a French word, which accounts for the change 
from u to o. A quart is the fourth part of a gallon. 

An octavo book is one in which the sheets are folded 
so as to make eight leaves ; each leaf being thus an 
eighth of the sheet. Octavo is really the ablative case, 
with the noun f81io (from fdlium, sheet) understood. A 
book was said to be In fdlio, In quarto, In octavo, etc. 

A cent is the hundredth part of a dollar, and a mill 
is the thousandth part of a dollar, from centum and 
millg, respectively. 

Duplex is itself used as an English wordj and its 
stem dupllo- gives us duplicity, "doubleness" of con- 
duct. 
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STUDY XXI.— PECULIAR INFLECTIONS. 

75. There are some peculiar inflections of a few 
nouns and adjectives, which are explained either by 
endings once common but generally disused in classi- 
cal Latin, or by the use of two or more stems for one 
word (51, at end). 

The following nouns show these same peculiarities 
together with some unusual vowel changes : 



bos, m. f., ox, cow; 
stem bdv-. 



nix, f., snow; 
stems nig-, nlv-, nlvi-. 

Sing. Plur. 

nix | rfvC 
nlvgm J 

nlvis nlviiim 

Of course v is the same as u. In the N. Sing, and D. Ab. 
Plur. o and a contract to 5, in the latter two places I disap- 
pearing. 



Sing. 
N. b5s | 
Ac. bdvgm/ 
G. bdvls 
D. b6vi 1 
Ab. bdvg i 



Plur. 
b6v5s 

boiim 
bob&s or 
bQbiis 



sSnex, m., old man; 
stems s6n-, sSnSc-. 



Plur. 



N. 



s$n6s 



Sing. 
sgnex 
Ac. sSnSm 
G. sSnls sSntim 

D. ggnl 
Ab. sSnfi 



J senlbtts 



vis, f., force; 
stems vl-, virl-. 

Sing. Plur. 

vis vfriiUn 

vl vlrlbus 



In the Sing, the vowel in the case ending disappears. 
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JuppItSr, m., Jupiter; stems JuppItSr-, J6v-. 

Sing. 





N. 


JuppItSr 






Ac. 


Jdvgm 






G. 


J6vls 






D. 


J6vi 






Ab. 


J6v6 




ddmus, f., i 


house. 


' stems ddmu-, ddmd-. 


Sing. 






Plur. 


N. ddmiis 






ddmus 


Ac. ddmum 






( ddmiis 
\ ddmds 


6. ddmus 






r ddmuum 
\ ddmorum 


r ddmni 
V * tddmo 
r ddmu 
tddmo . 








- 




ddmlbus 



76. The first two cardinal numerals are peculiar in 
some of the endings of their inflection. 





units, 


one; 


stems un-, 
Sing. 


und-. 






M. 




N. 




F. 


N. 
Voc. 


untts ] 
tag 1 




flnfim 




}unS 


Ac. 


finfim J 








•nnSnn 


G. 






unlus 






D. 






uni 






Ab. 


un5 








ana 



In the G. Sing, units takes an old ending of consonant stems. 
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dud, two; 


stem dud-. 
Plur. 






M. 


N. 


F. 


N. 

Ac. 

G. 


du6 1 

f duos \ 

I dud J 

duortim 


dud 


(Q Kti NO 

■d *d *d 


D. 

Ab. 


| duobus 




duSbus 



The ending is usually omitted in the N. Ac. M asc. and Neut. 
In the D. Ab. the ending for consonant stems is taken, i 
being absorbed. 

Tres is declined regularly as an I stem (tri-). 
Ambd, both, is declined like dud. 

77. Some adjectives in their comparison show two 
or more stems. 



bdntis, good 
Stems bdnd- 

m&lus, bad 
" mald- 



mglidr, better 
mgl-idr- 
pSjdr, worse 
p6j- 



optlmfis, best 
opt-Imd- 
pessimus, worst 
pess-Imd- 
maxlmtis, largest 
max-Imd- 
minlmus, smallest 
mln-imd- 
plurlm&s, most 
pliir-Imd- 



magnfis, large m£jdr, larger 
" magnd- mSj- 

parvits, small mlndr, smaller 
44 parvd- mln- 

multus, much plus, more 
11 multd- plus- 

Plus (stem plus-, a changed to r between two vowels, 38) 
has in the singular only the neuter. In the plural it is regular : 
plurSs, plurS, etc. 

extgriis, outward extgrldr, outer extrSmus (extlmtis), 

outmost 
Stems extSrd- extgr-idr- eztr-Smd- (ext-Xmd-) 
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infgrus, low infgridr-, lower infimtis (or Imus), 

lowest 
Stems infgrS- infer-iSr- inf-ImS- (Im6-) 

stiperus, high supgridr, higher suprfimus (summits) , 

highest 
" superd- siipgr-idr- supr-€md- (sum-md-) 

postgrus, next posteridr, postrSmiis (postii- 

mus), next 
" posterS- postgr-idr- postr-€md- (post- 

ttm6-) 

78. A Roman man usually had three names. The 
first name (praenomen), as with us, was his personal 
name (which was often represented by its initial). 
The second name (nomen) was the name of his tribe. 
The third name (cognomen) was the name of his 
family. Thus Publitis Cornelias ScipiS belonged to 
the Scipio family of the Cornelian tribe, and his indi- 
vidual name was Publius. 

Sometimes a fourth name (agnomSn) was added 
to denote some personal quality or exploit. Thus 
Publics Cornelius ScipiS Afrlcanus had won military 
renown in Africa. 

A Roman woman usually had only the name of the 
tribe, as Cornelia. A younger sister was denoted by a 
numeral, as Cornelia S8cund&, Cornelia Tertia. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Boves pigrae In herbls sunt. 2. Terra nlv8 alba er&t. 
3. Jupplter crinem (crinls, hair) album senl d&t. 4. P. Cor- 
nelius NasS vi major qnam Oaitis Julitis Scipio gr&t. 5. Vlrf 
optlml In urbS Boma grant. 6. Plurlml homines spem mag- 
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nam h&bent. 7. Pugrl mlnSrea qu&m Ie5n8s stint. 8. Llbrtim 
nnl puSr5 d&t. 9. LlbrSs duSbtis pu&Is d&t. 10. 0an6s 
pej5res quam fel8s sunt. 

1. The largest people are not always (sempgr) the 
best. 2. The lowest men are worse than the highest 
animals. 3. More old men than women are in the 
city. 4. Larger oxen and the smallest cows are in 
the islands. 5. Is snow the worst evil (mSlum) ? 

Eemarks on Derivatives. 

These stems are found in many English words, — 
b6v- in bovine, agn- in senile, optlmd- in optimist; others 
of the superlatives in pessimist, maximum, minimum, 
extreme, supreme. 

To ameliorate a state of things is to make it better 
(mSU6r-). 

Jupiter and Jove are both used as English words. 

D6mti- we see in domicile and domestic. 

Unite appears in unit, dud in duel, trl- in trio, amb- 
in ambidextrous. The latter, by the way, has another 
Latin stem, dextSrS-, which means "the right hand." 
So ambidextrous means that both hands are right hands ; 
i.e. both are used as conveniently as people in general 
use the right hand only. 

Most of the comparatives will be recognized at once 
as English words, — major, minor, plus, exterior, infe- 
rior, superior, posterior. 

The changed stem of plus (plur-) appears in plural. 
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STUDY XXTT. — CONSONANT VERBS. PERFECT 
STEMS. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

79. We have seen (Studies VII. and VIII.) that 
the stem of a verb ending in a mute usually forms 
the perfect stem by adding s, and the supine stem 
by adding t. 

a. Many liquid stems (and a few others) form the 
perfect by adding u. 

&16, / nourish , Slui, altus (or alltus), verb stem 51- 

In these verbs there is often a connecting vowel (I) between 
the stem and the supine suffix t. 

m515, / grind, m51ui, molltus, verb stem mdl- 

cdl5, 1 cultivate, cdlul, cultus, " cdl- 

In the supine stem, the stem vowel often becomes ii. 

consiil5, / consult, consiUui, consultiis, verb stem consfil- 
occiilo, I hide, occiUuI, occultiis, " occtil- 

sSr5, I connect, sSrui, aertus, " s8r- 

tex5, I weave, texul, textiis, u tex- 

b. A few verbs form the perfect stem without any 
suffix at all. In some of these, however, the stem 
itself is changed. 

prghendS, I grasp, prghendl, prehensus, verb stem prghend- 
6d5, I eat, Sdi, Ssus, " 6d- 

In this verb the stem vowel is lengthened in the perfect. 

ag5, / drive, €gi, actus, verb stem ag- 

in this verb the stem vowel is lengthened in the perfect, and 

at the same time changed to e. 

cans, / sing, cgclni, cantus, verb stem can- 
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In this verb the stein is reduplicated to form the perfect. 
The reduplication consists in prefixing the first consonant of 
the stem with 8. In some reduplicated verbs the first vowel of 
the stem is used in place of 8. 

It will be seen that the stem vowel a in can- becomes I in 
the reduplicated perfect* 

c. Verb stems in u generally make no change in 
the perfect. The u usually is lengthened in the 
supine. 

statuo, I place, st&tui, st&tutus, verb stem statii- 



80. 



List of Words. 



18g5, I read, 


16gl, 


lectus, 


verb stem lgg- 


scabs, I scratch, 


scabl, 


» 


" scab 


c&d5, 1 fall, 


cgcldi, 


casus, 


" c&d- 


curr5, I run, 


cucurri, 


cursus, 


u curr 


In the supine stem one r drops. 




solvo, J loose, 


solvi, 


aSlutus, 


verb stem solv- 


It will be noticed that v is the same as u. 




vert5, 1 turn, 


vertl, 


versus, 


verb stem vert- 


volvQ, I roll, 


volvl, 


vdlutus, 


" volv- 


bib5, I drink, 


MM, 


blbltus, 


" blb- 


v6m5, I vomit, 


vdniui, 


vdmltus, 


" v6m- 


acu5, I sharpen, 


acul, 


acutiis, 


acu- 


falls, / deceive, 


fgfelli, 


falsus, 


" fall- 


ger5, 1 carry, 


gessi, 


geatus, 


" gSs- 


pel!5, I drive, 


pgpuli, 


pulsus, 


pgl- 



81. The subjunctive mood of sum, I am, has already 
been given (Studies XIV.-XVL). 

The Subjunctive of carps is as follows : 
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Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense. 

Active Voice. Passive Voice. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

1st person carpam carpamus carpar carpamur 

2d u carpas carpatis carparls carpamlni 

3d " carpet carpant carpatur carpantur 

It will be seen that this tense is formed by attaching to the 
present stem, carp-, the personal endings (Study XII.) with 
the connecting vowel a. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Active Voice. Passive Voice. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

1st person carperem carp8r6mus carpgrer carperemiir 

2d u carperes carperetis carp6r6rts carperemini 

3d " carperSt carperent carpSretur carpSrentiir 

This tense is formed by attaching to the present stem the 
personal endings with the connecting syllable -8re. 

Perfect Tense. 
Active Voice. Passive Voice. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

1st person carpsSrlm carpserlmus carptus sim carptl simus 
2d " carpsSrls carpserltls " sis " sitls 

3d " carpserlt carpserint " sit " sint 

The active uses the perfect stem and the same suffix as 
fuerlm (Study XVI.). The passive uses the perfect parti- 
ciple with the present subjunctive aim (Study XIV.) as an 
auxiliary. 
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Pluperfect Tense. 

Active Voice. 

Sing. 

1st person carpsissem 
2d " carpsisses 
3d " carpsissSt 

Passive Voice. 

Sing. 
1st person carptus essem 
2d " " 

3d " " 



Plur. 
carpsissemus 
carpsissStls 
carpsissent 



Plur. 
carpti essemus 
" esselTs 
" essent 

The active uses the perfect stem and the same suffix as 
fuissSm (Study XVI.). The passive uses the perfect parti- 
ciple with the present subjunctive ess£m (Study XV.) as an 
auxiliary. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Servtis agros colufrat. 2. Pnen panem ederant. 3. Ayes 
domlnl ceclnerant, 4. Leones St canSs act! sunt. 5. Llbros 
bbn5s leglmfis. 6. Hostes In ftig&m vertlt. 7. dicero* llbros 
scripslt tit legeremils. 8. Si curremtis, hostes evaderemtis 
(escape). 9. Servos In murl Spertnra occtQuI. 10. Pnellae 
t5g&m texuernnt. 

1. The maids were weaving. 2. The maids had 
woven. 3. The servants had been hidden. 4. The 
soldiers will have eaten. 5. They have driven the 
enemy. 

Remarks on Derivatives. 

From these verb stems we have some English words. 
M51- gives us molar — the grinding teeth are molars. 
A scab is something one is apt to scratch — sc&b-. To 
solve a problem is to loosen it — solv-. To invert is to 
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turn over ; a thing is involved when it is rolled up 
together ; to imbibe is to drink in. 

Derivatives are common from the supine stems. 
Culture) from cult-, is cultivation. Consult is a verb, 
while occult, meaning hidden, is an adjective. Act- 
gives us act and active. From cant- comes incantation, 
while chant has nearly the same form ; the " h " show- 
ing that the Latin stem was a French word before it 
became English. 



STUDY XXTTT. — VERBS. STEMS IN A LONG 
VOWEL. I, E, A. 

82. a. Verb stems ending in I add v to form the 
perfect, and t to form the supine stem. 
audio, / hear, audlvi, auditus, verb stem audi- 

The inflection is the same as that of consonant and 
tl stems. 

Short e and i in the ending are absorbed by the I of the 
stem. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 



Active Voice. 


Passive Toice. 


Sing. 


Flur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


1st person audio 


audimus 


audior 


audimiir 


2d " audis 


auditls 


audirls 


audimim 


3d " audit 


audiunt 


audltur 


audiuntiir 



The imperfect active, audi6b£m, audiebas, etc., and 
the imperfect passive, audi£b£r, audigbarls, etc., are 
regular. 
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The same is true of the future, audi&m, audits, etc. 

The perfect active, audivi, pluperfect, audivgr&m, 
and future perfect, audivgro, and the passive audittis 
sum, 6ram, 6ro, are inflected regularly. 

The subjunctive active, audiam, audirgm, audivgrlm, 
audivissgm, and the passive audiar, audirgr, auditus 
slm, essSm, are also regular. 

b. Verb stems ending in e add v to form the perfect 
and t to form the supine stem. 
compleS, I complete, complSvi, complStus, verb stem complS- 

The inflection is like that of consonant stems, except 
in the future indicative, which has a different set of 
endings. 

6 of the stem absorbs a following vowel, except a and o. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 
Active Voice. Passive Voice. 



Plur. Sing. Flur. 

1st person compleO complemus compledr complSmur 

2d " comples completis complerls complSmlni 

3d u complSt complent completur complenttir 

The imperfect active, complebam, passive comple- 
b&r, etc., are regular. 

The endings of the future are as follows : 

Active Voice. Passive Voice. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

1st person -bo -blmiis -b5r -blmiir 

2d " -bis -bltls -bgrls -blmlni 

3d " -bit -bunt -bltur -buntttr 
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The inflection is made merely by attaching these 
endings to the stem comple-: complebo, complebls, 
etc. 

The perfect, complevi, pluperfect, complevgr&m, and 
future perfect, complevgrO, are inflected regularly, as 
are the same tenses in the passive : completes sum, 
gram, 6r6. 

The subjunctive mood is inflected regularly : 

Active Voice; present, comple&m, imperfect, com- 
pler6m, perfect, complevgrlm, pluperfect, comple- 
viss6m. 

Passive Voice; present, comple&r, imperfect, com- 
pler6r, perfect, completes slm, pluperfect, completes 
ess6m. 

c. Verb stems ending in a add v to form the perfect 
and t to form the supine stem. 

amO, I love, amavi, amatus, verb stem &m&- 

The inflection is like that of stems in e, except in 
the present subjunctive, which has the ending «m, ea, 
St, etc., instead of am, as, St, etc. 

9. of the stem disappears before 6 or 8. It absorbs all other 
vowels. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 
Active Toice. Passive Tolee. 

Plur.- Sing. Plur. 



1st person amO amftmiis amdr amftmUr 

2d " amfts amatls amftrls amgmTni 

3d " am&t amant am&t&r amantur 
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Imperfect. 





Active Voice. 




Passive Voice. 




&m&Mm, etc. 




Smabar, etc. 




&m&bO, etc. 


Future. 


imabor, etc. 




&mavi 


Perfect. 


amatus sum 




&m£ver£m 


Pluperfect. 


amatus 6rSm 




&m&verO 


Future Perfect. 


amatus SrO 




Subjunctive Mood. 






Present Tense. 






Active Voice. 


Passive Voice. 




Sing. 


Plur. 


/SV'ngr. PZwr. 


1st 


person SmSm 


&memus 


am&r am6mur 


2d 


'* &mes 


Smetls 


amerls amemlnl 


3d 


" Smet 


&ment 


ametur Smentur 




amarem 


Imperfect. 


&marer 




amavgrlm 


Perfect. 


amatus sim 




SmSLvissSm 


Pluperfect. 


amatus essem 



83. 



List op Words. 



finis, / finish, finlvi, flnltus, verb stem ffni- 

ptiniO, / punish, punivi, piinitus, " punl- 

audio, I hear, audlvi audltus, " audi- 

fleO, / weep, fl8vi, flgtus, " flg- 

d5n0, 1 present, don&vl, donatus, " dona- 
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HberO, J free, llbSravi, llbgrStus, verb stem libgra- 

ndmlnO, I name, nomlnavi, nominates, " nomlna- 

pugnO, I fight, pugnavl, pugnatus, " pugna- 

cdronO, I crown, cdronavl, cdronattis, " cdrona- 

numgrO, I count, ntimgravl, numgratus, " numgra- 

There are very few verb stems in 6 and not many in I ; but 
those in a are very numerous. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Puerl parvi flebant. 2. O&nem virgin! donavernnt. 

3. Puellae malae puniebanttir. 4. Consul servos mlseros 
llberaver&t. 5. Milltes fortes pugnabunt. 6. BapinS nrbls 
finite erlt 7. Multi gl&diatores piignaverint. 8. Multl 
leones ferl numSrati grant. 9. Bex reglnam cbronablt. 
10. 05r5nas milltlbus don&t tit pugnent. 

1. I had named the consuls. 2. The slaves were 
fighting in the city. 3. I heard the voice of the orator. 

4. The king will free the white slaves. 5. The boy is 
presented with a book. 

Eemarks on Derivatives. 

Finish and punish evidently have the stems fini- and 
puni-. The letters " sh " come from the French forms 
through which the words came into English. 

The supine stems of a verbs give us many words, — 
donate and donation, liberate and liberation, and the like. 

Audit- is found in the verb audit, which means an 
examination, implying a hearing given to claimants of 
an account. The auditory nerves are the nerves of 
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STUDY XXIV. — VERBS. STEMS IN A SHORT 
VOWEL. E, A. 

84. Verb stems ending in a short vowel (8, a) form 
stems, and are inflected in general like stems in a long 
vowel. 

A short vowel, however, is so easily lost or changed, 
that some apparent differences occur. 

In the perfect stem the vowel is lost, and the stem suffix v 
becomes ii. 

Verb stem mdng-, perfect stem m5nii- (for m5nSv-) 
" a5n&-, " s6nii- (for s5n&v-) 

In the supine stem the short vowel becomes I. 

Verb stem mdng-, supine stem mdnlt- (for mdngt-) 
" sdn&, " sdnlt- (for sdnat-) 

The inflection of stems in 6 and a is like that of 
stems in e and a. 



Synopsis of Mdneo, I advise. 




Indicative Mood. 




ctive Voice. 


Present Tense. 


Passive Tolee. 


m6ne0 




mdneor 


mfcnSMm 


Imperfect. 


mSnSb&r 


m6n6b0 


Future. 


m5n5b5r 


rodnui 


Perfect. 


mdnitus sum 
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Active Voice. 
m&nu£r&m 

m6nu£r5 



m5ne&m 
m&nSr§in 
mdnuSrlm 
mSnuissSm 



Future Perfect. 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Present. 

Imperfect. 

Perfect. 

Pluperfect. 



Passive Voice, 
m&nltfis gr&m 

mdnlttis grO 



m5ne&r 
m&nSrgr 
m&nltfts slm 
m5nitus essSm 



Synopsis of Sono, I sound. 





Indicative Mood. 




Active Voice. 


Present. 


Passive Voice. 


B6n5 


Imperfect. 


s6n5r 


sdnSbam 


Future. 


s&n£Mr 


s6n5b0 


Perfect. 


s6nab6r 


sdnui 


Pluperfect. 


sSnltus stim 


Bfcnuer&m 


Future Perfect. 


sSnlt&s Sr&m 


s&nu£rO 




B&tit&s 8r0 
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Active Voice. 
sfinSm 

s5n&rgm 

s5nuSrIm 

s6nuiss6m 

85. 

h&be®, I have, 
pl&ceO, I please, 
t&ceD, J am silent, 
m6neo, I advise, 
dfimO, I tame, 
pllc5, 7/oZd, 
s6n<3, I sound, 
vSt<5, 1 forbid, 



Subjunctive Mood. 
Present. 

Imperfect. 

Perfect. 

Pluperfect. 

List of Words. 



hSbuI, 

pl&cul, 

t&cul, 

m5nui, 

d5mul, 

plicui, 

sdnul, 

vStui, 



hSbltus, 

pl&cltus, 

t&citus, 

mdnitus, 

ddmltus, 

plicltus, 

sdnltus, 

vStitus, 



Passive Voice. 
sdnSr 

sfcnargr 

s6nltus slm 

sdnltus essSm 



verb stem hSbS- 
" pl&cg- 
t&cg- 
m6n§- 
ddm&- 
pllc&- 
s5n&- 
v6t&- 



EXERCISES. 

1. MSgister multos disclpillos h&beb&t. 2. OonstQes plebem 
mbnuerant. 3. AnlmaliS fSrS d&nltS sunt. 4. TtiblcInSs 
(^e trumpeters) tiibas storaeruiit. 5. P&ter ludtim vStab&t. 
6. Mnltae res vStltae erant. 7. OarmlnS virglnttm sBnabant. 
8. GladiatSr giaditim fratrls h&btiSrat. 9. Leonem d&ma- 
bft. 10. FSmlna tScSt. 

1. We sound the trumpets. 2. The soldiers will 
tame the wild animals. 3. The master forbade the 
sport. 4. The orator folded his toga. 5. Hunger is 
not pleasing. 
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Kemarks on Derivatives. 

Vgt5 is itself used as an English word; the Presi- 
dent's veto power being his power of forbidding. 
The supine stems are seen in various words. 

Habit is a tendency to certain acts, — a tendency 

which one has as a settled thing. 
Tacit consent is silent consent. 
Admonition is advice. 
An explicit statement is one which is fully unfolded 

(literally, folded out), so as to be plain. 
Indomitable energy is untamable (the prefix in- has 

a negative sense). 
Please comes from the stem pl&cS-, through the 
French. 



STUDY XXV. — VERBS. PRESENT STEMS. 

86. In the verbs thus far studied, the verb stem is 
used also as a present stem. But in many verbs this 
is not the case, the present stem, as well as the perfect 
and supine, being made by some change in the verb 
stem. 

The following are examples : 



) stem ggn-, 


Present stem 


glg(g)n- 


(=gign-) 


dtto-, 


a 


diic- 




rtlp., 


a 


rump- 




ctlb-, 


« 


cumb- 




vie-, 


« 


vinc- 




frSg-, 


u 


frang- 
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Verb stem fttd-, 


Present stem fond- 


« 


tern-, 


« 


temn- 


n 


cr6-, 


« 


cresc- 


« 


gS»-> 


« 


ger- 


« 


cSp-, 


« 


c&pl- 


« 


sane-, 


« 


sancl- 


«< 


via-, 


M 


vldS- 


« 


jttv-, 


« 


jtiva- 



An examination of these examples will show that 
there are three general ways in which the change is 
made : (1) By a prefix. (2) By a change in the body 
of the verb stem. (3) By a suffix. 

1. The only prefix used is the reduplication. This 
consists of the initial consonant followed by I or S. 
Thus gen- gives glgSn- (the 6 being dropped for con- 
venience of enunciation). 

2. The change in the body of the stem may consist 
in the lengthening of a vowel. Thus dtlc gives due-. 
It frequently consists in the insertion of a nasal (m 
before a labial, otherwise n). Thus rtip-, cub-, vie-, 
fr&g-, fud-, yield the present stems rump-, cumb-, vine-, 
frang-, fund-. Sometimes the stem vowel and the 
final consonant change places : sper- becomes spre-. 

3. The suffix may be n. Thus from tSm comes 
temn-. The suffix may be -bc-. Thus from cre- 
comes cresc-. The suffix may be t. Thus plSc- 
gives plect-. The suffix may be a vowel, as in the 
last four examples, capl-, sanci-, vide-, jttva-. 

The stem gSs- changes to ger- merely because in the 
inflection of the present stem s would always come 
between two vowels (38). 
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S 

i 






Q* 6 






« 
O 

ft 

o 

H 

00 



S I 



o 

5 



S 2 S 



1 










i 


a 
* 


•a- 










•P 


El 


II 


of 


an 


of 


3 


II 


II 


1 

E 


>3 
O 


2 

10 


I 

as 
o 


4J 

f 


1 


oo 

S. 



to o 



1 

P« 
II 
'S 
o 



1 













^ 

e 



oo 



^ 1 




St 

o 






^ o 



« 
C 



8 * 



n * ft ft 
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88. Present stems in I are inflected with the same 
endings and connecting vowels as consonant stems (46). 
The stem vowel is lost before £ or I. 





Indicative Mood. 






Present Tense. 




Active Voice. 


Passive Voice. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. Plur. 


1st person c&pio 


c&plmtis 


capidr c&plmur 


2d " capte 


capitis 


capSrfs c&plnilnl 


3d " c&plt 


c£piunt 


caplt&r capiuntur 



Imperfect Tense. 
eapieb&m capieb£r 

Future Tense. 
capi£m c&pi&r 

c&pies, etc. capierls, etc. 



Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 
capi&m c&pi&r 

Imperfect Tense. 
c&perem c&perer 

EXERCISES. 

1. Pontes longl a hostlbtis rumpebanttir. 2. Elvi &qn&m In 
m&r$ fudernnt. 3. Mllltes KomanI a Gallls non victl grant 
4. Oaes&r belltim In Gallia gereb&t. 5. Bex tit nrbs c&pS- 
rSttir pugnab&t. 6. DiscIptQtis mtdtas res disc&t. 7. Virgi- 
nia & barbaris raptae grant. 8. Ex nrb§ f tigiebant. 9. Ludos 
puerdrtim n5n spernlt 10. PuellS horttlm pukhrttm non vldfifc 
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1. The slave has burst his chains. 2. The leader of 
the barbarians was waging war in Italy. 3. Does the 
master flee from (&b) the slaves ? 4. All the boys saw 
the moon in the sky. 5. The maid was growing in 
stature. 

Kemarks.on Derivatives. 

Some of these present stems become English words 
directly. Convince is to conquer in opinion ; con being 
intensive in force. Infringe is to break into (in) ; the 
change of the radical vowel from a to I being caused 
by the prefix, as will be explained later (110). 

Our word spurn has the same meaning as spern-. 
However, this is one of the common instances in which 
the English word does not come from the Latin, but 
both are from the same root in the older common 
tongue from which both Latin and English are derived. 

As usual, the derivatives from the supine stems are 
quite numerous. 

A duct is a device for leading or drawing a liquid. 
To rupture is to burst, to fracture is to break, to capture 
is to take. 

Vision is seeing, a fugitive is one who flees, scissors 
are an implement for cutting. 

Of course, metaphorical meanings are common. Tact 
is the ability to give just the right touch to people's 
feelings. A fact is something which has actually been 
done. A relict is a widow, — a woman who has been 
left in this life by her husband's death. Rapture is 
the condition of one who has been taken possession of 
seized, by delight. 
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STUDY XXVT — VERBS. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
ADJECTIVE FORMS. 

89. The imperative mood in Latin, as in English, 
is used to express a command, an exhortation, or an 
entreaty. 

But unlike the English the Latin imperative has 
two tenses — the present and the future. 

The present imperative has but one person, the 
second. 

The future imperative has a form for the third 
person, as well as for the second. 

The imperative endings are as follows : 

Present Tense. 
Active Voice. Passive Voice. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

2d person -8- -ltd -Srg -Imlnl 

Future Tense. 
2d person i „._ -ItdtS ,.* f 

Consonant and u stems are inflected in the impera- 
tive merely by attaching the above endings to the 
present stem. 

oarp5, 1 pluck ; present stem carp-. 

Imperative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Active Voice. 

Sing. Plur. 

2d person carpS, pluck them carpItS, pluck ye 
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Passive Voice. 
Sing. Plur. 

2d person carperS, be thou plucked carplmlnl, be ye plucked 
Fotuke Tense. 



Active Voice. 

Sing. Plur. 



^f'jcarpltoj 



3d " / * I he shall pluck carpuntO, they " 

Passive Voice. 

Sing. Plur. 

2dpers. 1 Y ~ ( thou shalt be plucked 

M u | carp T \ he8haU " carpuntdr, they shall 

be plucked 

Present, stems in 1 lose the 1 before 8 or 1 of the 
ending. 

c&pi5, 1 take; present stem capl-. 

Present Tense. 
Active. Passive. 

cape* capItS caperfi caplmlnl 

Futube Tense. 
caplto" caplt5t8 capiunto* capltSr c&pluntdr 

Present stems in i absorb 8 or 1 of the ending 
(compare 82). 

audio, I hear ; present stem audi-. 

Fbesent Tense. 
Active. Passive. 

audi audits audlrS audimlnl 

Future Tense. 
audlto auditor audiunto audltdr audiuntdr 
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Present stems in e (both e and S) absorb the con- 
necting vowel of the ending (compare 82). 

m5neo, I advise; present stem m&ng-. 

Present Tense. 
Active. Passive. 

m5n£ m5n€t& m5nSr8 mSnSmlnl 

Future Tense. 
mdnStO m5n£t5t£ m5nent0 m5n£t5r mdnentdr 

Present stems in a (both a and a) absorb the con- 
necting vowel of the ending (compare 82). 

amo, Hove; present stem ama-. 

Present Tense. 
Active. Passive. 

ama . amatS amarS amamlnl 

Future Tense. 
amatO amat5t6 amanto amatdr amantdr 

90. Besides the three moods (indicative, subjunc- 
tive, imperative) a Latin verb has other forms which 
have the meaning of the verb, but the use in a sen- 
tence of a noun or adjective. 

91. The forms which have the use of an adjective 
are called participles. Milltes vgnientes vidi, J saw 
the soldiers coming. In this sentence vSnientes is in- 
flected like an adjective, and has the same gender, 
number, and case as milltes, to which it belongs. 

A Latin verb has two participles in the active, — 
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the present and future ; and two in the passive, — the 
gerundive and perfect. 

1. The present active participle has the same 
meaning as the English participle in 4ng: vgnientes, 
coming. 

As the participle has the use of an adjective, it is inflected 
like an adjective, so as to agree with its noun in gender, num- 
ber, and case. 

The stem of the present participle is formed by- 
attaching to the present stem of the verb the suffix 
-ent-. 

The connecting vowel e is absorbed by the stem 
vowel e or a. 

Participle stems in -nt- are inflected like adjective 
consonant stems (42). Thus vSnient is inflected v6- 
niens, vSnientls, vgnienti, etc. 

Pres. Stem. Pres. Part. Stem. 

carpC, I pluck carp- carpens carpent- 

All consonant and u present stems form the present 
participle like carpo. 





Pres. Stem. 


Pres. Part. 


Stem. 


capio, I take 


capl- 


capiens, taking 


capient- 


audio, I hear 


audi- 


audiens, hearing 


audient- 


m6neo, I advise 


m5n£- 


mdnens, advising 


mdnent- 


amo, Hove 


ama- 


amans, loving 


amant- 



2. The future active participle is unlike any English 
form, carpturtis is translated about to pluck. 

The stem is formed by attaching to the supine stem 
of the verb the suffix -urd- (-ura-). The inflection is 
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like that of adjective stems in o (a) (69). Thus carp- 
turtis is inflected : 

N. carptfLrtts, 1 
Voc. carptUrg, J am ' * 



Ac. carpttirttm, am 
G. carpturl, ae 

ae 
a 



Ab jcarptiirS, [, 



and the plural in regular order. 

Supine Stem. Future Part. Stem. 

carpO, I pluck carpt- carpturtts carptftr5- 

All verbs form the future participle in like manner. 

3. The perfect passive participle has the same 
meaning as the English passive participle in -ed: 
carptiis, plucked. 

The stem is formed by attaching to the supine stem 
of the verb the suffix -6- (-a-). The inflection is like 
that of adjective stems in -6- (-a-) (69). 

Supine Stem. Perfect Part. 

carpO, I pluck carpt- carptiis 

All verbs form the perfect participle in like manner. 
Hence if we know the perfect participle of a verb, by 
merely dropping the case ending the supine stem is 
found. 

4. The gerundive passive participle is unlike any 
English form. It may be translated by the passive 
infinitive : amandtis est, he is to be loved. 

The stem is formed by attaching to the present stem 
of the verb the suffix -endd- (-&-). The inflection is like 
that of adjectives with stem in -6- (-&-) (69). 

The connecting vowel e is absorbed by the stem 
vowel e or a. 
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Pres. Stem. 


Gerundive. 






Stem. 


carpO 


carp- 


carpendtis, 


tim, 


a 


carpend6- (a-) 


audio 


audl- 


audiendtis, 


a 


t( 


audiendd- (a-) 


m5ne0 


m&n§- 


mfinendtis, 


u 


t( 


m6nend6- (a-) 


amO 


ama- 


amandtis, 


(( 


t( 


amandfi- (a-) 



EXERCISES. 

1. ServS, v8nl. 2. Seryi, venltB. 3. Amid, omnes amat& 
4. Amlcos mSne'te'. 5. Avis plumas carpS. 6. O&nem cur- 
rents vidl. 7. Puella amat& venlt. 8. £pist5lS scrlbendfc 
est 9. PnSr SpistSlSm scriptura est 10. Disclptllis Spis- 
tSlam scrlbltfc 

1. Friends, walk towards the city. 2. The water is 
to be poured. 3. The written letter remains. 4. The 
maids are about to hear a song. 5. The dog came 
barking. 

Eemarks on Derivatives. 

Occasionally a Latin imperative is used as an Eng- 
lish word: query = quaerg, seek; recipe = rgclpg, take 
(i.e. take medicine or food, and hence something to take, 
a recipe). 

Derivatives from present participle stems are very 
numerous. 

Extant is merely a badly spelled form of exstant-, 
standing out, hence remaining. 

Infant means not speaking, from In (negative) and 
fant-, participle from the stem fa-, which means speak. 
An infant, in the eye of the law, is one who cannot 
legally speak for himself, — one who has to have some 
legal guardian; i.e. in this country, one who is under 
twenty-one years of age. 
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A student is one studying (sttldeQ, I study) ; i.e. one 
who studies. 

Omniscient is knowing everything, from the present 
stem sci-, know, and the adjective stem omnI-, every- 
thing. 

Crescent means increasing, from the stem cresc-, 
increase. The term is applied to the moon when its 
first faint rim of light begins to increase; hence to 
anything of that shape. 

An agent is one who acts for another. The stem *is 
&g-, act or do. 

A rodent is a gnawing (rod5, / gnaw) animal, like a 

mouse. 

♦ 

STUDY XXVII.— VERBS. NOUN FORMS. 

92. The forms from a Latin verb which have the 
use of a noun are the infinitive, the gerund, and the 
supine. 

The infinitive has the same meaning in Latin as in 
English, and is translated with "to" : carperS, to 
pluck. 

As to its use in a sentence, the infinitive is a noun 
in the nominative or the accusative. It is usually the 
subject or the object of a verb, or in apposition with a 
subject or object : vlderg bdn&m est, to see is good; 
puer dicerS ctlplt, the boy desires to speak. 

As a noun an infinitive is considered to be of the neuter 
gender and singular number. Hence, an adjective belonging 
to it, like b6ntim in the first example above, is of that gender 
and number. 
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If the subject of an infinitive is expressed, it is put in the 
accusative case : consfilgm sapientSm essg ptitQ, I consider 
the consul to be wise. A more frequent translation is a subor- 
dinate clause introduced by "that" — I consider that the con- 
sul is wise. 

93. The Latin infinitive has two tense forms, the 
present and perfect, and each is found in both voices. 
The endings are as follows : 

Active Voice. Passive Voice. 

Present -SrS- -6rf or -I 

Perfect -IssS- -ttis essg 

Stems in &, g, or I take the ending -Sri in the present pas- 
sive. Other stems take I. 

The connecting vowel 8 of the present in both voices is 
absorbed by &, S, or I. I is lost before it. 







Examples. 








Infinitives. 




carpC: 


active 


carpgrS, to pluck 


carpsissS, to have 
plucked 




passive 


carpi, to be plucked 


carptus ess6, to have 
been plucked 


st&tu<3: 


active 


st&tuer6, to place 


statuissg 




passive 


statu! 


statutus ess$ 


c&piO : 


active 


caper6, to take 


cSpissS 




passive 


cap! 


captus esse* 


audio: 


active 


audlrg, to hear 


audivissg 




passive 


audfri 


auditus esse" 


mdneO : 


; active 


mdnSrg, to warn 


mdnuisse' 




passive 


mdnSri 


mdnitfis esse" 


amO: 


active 


amarS, to love 


amavissS 




passive 


amtrl 


amStus esse* 


From the present indicative and the present infinitive together 


we may 


learn the present stem of a verb, 
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We could not get this from the indicative alone. carpS 
might have a stem carp- or carp&-, statuo might have 
stattt- or statuS-, am5 might have am- or am&-. And one 
could not tell from the forms c&pio or audid alone which has 
the stem in I and which in I. The infinitive at once shows 
which it is. 

The infinitive alone would not always help one. carpSrg 
might be from a stem carpi- and capSre from a stem cap-. 
Here the indicative settles the question. 

In order to inflect a Latin verb, it is obvious that one needs 
to know the three stems. As has just been explained, the 
present indicative and the present infinitive together will give 
the present stem. The perfect indicative active will always 
give the perfect stem. And the perfect participle will always 
give the supine stem. 

These four forms are called the principal parts of a Latin 
verb. Hereafter they will be given, the student being left to 
find the stems from them. 

The verb stem, from which the three inflective stems are 
formed, may usually be seen quite readily if one has the latter. 

94. The gerund is a verbal noun, translated by the 
English verbal (or participial) noun in -ing: carpen- 
d&m, plucking. 

The stem of the gerund is formed by attaching the 
ending -endfc- to the present stem of the verb. 

The stem is inflected only in the singular number, and is 
never found in the nominative. 

The connecting vowel 6 of this ending is absorbed by the 
stem vowel 6 or & of the present stem. 

carpO : present stem carp-, gerund stem carpendd- 
inflection, Ac. carpendum, plucking 
" G. carpendl, of plucking 

ii D 1 

. ' > carpendS, to or with plucking 
'* Ab. j 
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audio : present stem audi-, gerund stem audiendd- 

inflection, Ac. audiendum 

" G. audiendl 

" D 1 

A ' > audiendo 
" Ab. i 

mdneO : present stem mong-, gerund stem monendd- 

inflection, Ac. mdnendum 

' ' G. mdnendi 



1 mdnendd 

Ab. ) 



amO : present stem ami-, gerund stem amandd- 
inflection, Ac. amandtim 
" G. amandl 



D. | 
Ab. / 



amand5 



95. The supine is a verbal noun, translated by the 
English infinitive : carptum, to pluck. 

The supine has only two cases, the accusative and 
ablative singular, with stem ending in u. 

. w r Ac. carptum, to pluck 
carpO: supine stem carptu-< ., *_,'*, , , 

I Ab. carptu, to be plucked 

It will be noticed that the supine is translated by the infini- 
tive. A Latin infinitive never expresses purpose. He came to 
seek peace might be expressed in Latin pacSm pStltum v6- 
nlt. The ablative form of the supine is generally used with an 
adjective : optimum factfl est, it is best to be done, or it is the 
best thing to do. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Scrlbam epistolam scribSrS ptitavlt. 2. Scrlbam epistB- 
lam scripsissS ptLtSt. 3. Nuntitis hostem supSravisse' narra- 
vlt. 4. Magister puertim epistol&m scripturum essS putabat. 
5. Pueriim laudatura essS dlclt. 6. In ambtOando cSgftant. 
7. Perseverando vinclmtis, docendo disclmtis. 8. Otipldd* 
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scrlbendl puell&m ceplt. 9. LndSs spectattim vSnerunt. 
10. Oratio juounda andltu est. 

1. I thought that the boy was writing (=1 thought 
the boy to write). 2. I thought that the girl had written 
the letter. 3. Desire of seeing the games seized all. 
4. He came to see the games. 5. The letter is pleasant 
to read. 

Remarks on Derivatives. 

English words from the supine stem of verbs are 
very numerous. 

Some of them are nouns : manuscript, something 
written by the hand; act, something done; fact, some- 
thing made, brought to pass. 

Some of them are adjectives: tacit, silent; infinite, 
not bounded ; nondescript, literally not written down, 
i.e. not in any list, hence presumably odd. 

Most of them are verbs : nominate, from ndmino, 
/ name; navigate, from n&vlgo, I sail; educate, from 
edtico, / bring up; iterate, from ItSro, I repeat; tol- 
erate, from t518ro, I endure; promote, from prdmoveo, 

I move forward. 

♦ 

STUDY XXVIII. — VERBS. DEPONENTS AND 
OLD FORMS. 

96. Some verbs have only an active meaning, but 
have no forms of inflection for the moods in the active 
voice: sSqudr, I follow; sgqueb&r, I was following. 

These verbs are called deponents. The infinitive 
active is not used, but the other noun and adjective 
forms of both voices are found 
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List of Deponents. 



fru6r 


frul 


fructtiB 


enjoy 


fungfir 


fungi 


functtis 


perform 


gr£di5r 


gradl 


gresstLs 


walk 


labdr 


l&bl 


lapstLs 


fall 


ldqudr 


ldqul 


ldcuttts 


talk 


m6rl6r 


mdri 


mortutis 


die 


nascdr 


nascl 


n&t&s 


be born 


obliviscdr 


obliviscl 


obllttis 


forget 


pacisc6r 


pacisci 


pacttis 


bargain 


p&tidr 


p^tit 


passes 


suffer 


rSmlniscdr 








remember 


utdr 


uti 


ustis 


use 


ezpSridr 


ezperiri 


experttis 


try 


m§tidr 


m§tlii 


menstis 


measure 


mgredr 


mSrSrl 


mSrittts 


deserve 


hortdr 


hortari 


hort&ttLs 


exhort 


mir6r 


mirari 


mir&tiis 


admire 



98. Some verbs are deponent only in the tenses 
formed from the perfect stem. These are called semi- 
deponents. 

List of Semi-Deponents. 



aude5 


audSrS 


austis 


dare 


gaudeO 


gaudSrg 


gavlstis 


rejoice 


sdleO 


s61§r8 


BdllttiS 


be accustomed 


fidO 


fidSrg 


fiflils 


trust 



99. The Verb Stim, I am. 

Imperative Mood. Noun and Adjective Forms. 

The verb sum, I am, has been inflected in the indic- 
ative and subjunctive moods. The remaining forms 
are as follows : 
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Imperative. 




Present. 




Sing. 


Plur. 


2d person 8s 


estS 


Future. 




2d person esto 


estate 


3d " estO 


sun to 



Participle. 

Present. 

(Formed only in compounds. The. stem is -ent-, Nom. ens.) 

Future. 

fttturus 

1. It will be noticed that the inflection of stim differs in 
some particulars from that of other verbs. That is doubtless 
for the reason that sum is much more ancient than other verbs, 
and keeps the very old forms of inflection. 

In these old forms, the only connecting vowel in the present 
indicative was ti, used before a nasal (m, n). 

The present stem is 8s- (compare the English is). In the 
present tense the radical vowel 8 was dropped whenever a 
connecting vowel was used. Hence the indicative forms are 
readily explained : 

fl-tl-m s-ti-mtU 

8s- as- tls 

os- t s-u-nt 

In the present subjunctive the old connecting vowel was i. 
Hence the forms of •um are (the radical vowel dropped, as 
above) : 

s-I-m s-i-mtis 

s-I-s s-I-tls 

• I-t s-i-nt 
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The present imperative follows the same principles as the 
present indicative — using no connecting vowel except before a 
nasal, and dropping the radical 6 when a connecting vowel is 
used. The forms are : 



gs 


es-tg 


gs-t5 


es-totg 


es-tS 


8-u-ntO 



The ending of the present infinitive is rg. After the stem 
6s-, r of this ending is assimilated. Hence the form es-sg. 

In the imperfect indicative the connecting vowel a was used. 
That brought s of the stem between two vowels, causing the 
change to r (39). Hence the forms : 

gr-a-m er-a-mus 

gr-a-s gr-a-tis 

gr-&-t gr-a-nt 

In the imperfect subjunctive the characteristic is -re-, pre- 
fixed to the personal endings. This r is then assimilated to the 
preceding s of the stem. 



es-sg-m 


es-sS-mus 


es-sS-s 


es-sS-tls 


es-sg-t 


es-se-nt 



In the future indicative the same connecting vowels are used 
which afterwards were given to the present indicative (46). Of 
course the radical vowel was retained throughout, 8 becoming r 
between two vowels. 



gr-5 


gr-i-mtls 


gr-I-s 


gr-I-tls 


gr-I-t 


gr-u-nt 



The perfect and supine stems are from a totally different 
verb stem, fii-. The tenses formed from them are inflected 
like those of other verbs. 

2. There is a compound of sum, possum, I am able, which 
is compounded of pdt-, the stem of an adjective (pdtls, able) f 
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and siim. Wherever the radical vowel of 6s- is dropped, the 
t of p6t- is assimilated to the following s. Hence the inflection 
is, in the present indicative, possum, pdtSs, pdtest, possfi- 
mtiB, p6testls, possunt. The present subjunctive is posslm, 
possis, etc. The other tenses, p5tSr&m, p5t£r5, in the indic- 
ative, have no change. The imperfect subjunctive possSm, 
and the present infinitive possS, show the assimilation of t to s. 
In the tenses formed from the perfect stem, f in ftl- disap- 
pears after t : pdtul, pdtuSr&m, etc. 

3. f€r5, / bear, stem f€r-, is another verb which shows traces 
of the old form of inflection without a connecting vowel before 
r, b, t. In the present indicative the first person uses the same 
towels as other consonant stems. Thus the inflection of that 
tense in the active is fgr5, fer-B, fer-t, fgrimus, fert-Is, f grunt; 
in the passive, fgrdr-, fer-ris, fer-ttir, fSrlmur, fSrlmlnl, fg- 
runtur. The imperative active is : present, fgr, fer-tg ; future, 
fer-tg, fer-t5, fer-totS, fSruntS. And the passive: present, 
fer-rS, fgrlmlni; future, fer-t6r, fer-tdr, fer-unt6r. The pres- 
ent imperative active is ferrS, and the passive fer-rl. 

Like sum, fSrO uses a stem from an entirely distinct root as 
a perfect stem — till-. The perfect is ttill, etc. 

The supine stem is from a third root — ISt-. In point of 
fact these three stems happen to have the same meaning, and 
so are joined in inflection. The principal parts are fSr5, ferrS, 
ttill, l&ttis. Several verbs form the principal parts in this way 
from different roots. For convenience we call these the parts 
of one and the same verb. Of course fgro, ttill, lattis, are 
really quite different words, rather than different forms of the 
same word (as is the case with carpO, carpal, carpttis). 

4. v510, / am willing, and its compounds n515 and m315, 
also retain traces of the older form of inflection. 

The stem of v615 is v51-, the radical vowel also appearing 
as 6 and ti. 

In the preseut indicative the inflection is v615, vis, vult, 
v51timtis, vultfs, vdlunt. The radical vowel is weakened to 
ti when the connecting vowel is omitted, though in older Latin 
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volt and voltls occur. The second person singular is con- 
tracted — doubtless merely by haste or carelessness of enuncia- 
tion — vis being for v61Ib. The present subjunctive is vSHm 
(inflected like slm), and the imperfect vellSm (like essSm). 
The present infinitive is vellS (for vel-rg, the r being assimi- 
lated). 

The perfect stem is v5HU As there is, of course, no passive 
voice, there is no supine stem. 

n510, / am not willing (I am unwilling) , is a compound of 
n5n and v615. It is inflected in general as a consonant stem, 
n51-. The present indicative is nSlO, n5n vis, non vult, 
naittmtLs, n6n vultls, nSlunt. 

The present subjunctive is nolim (like slm) and the imper* 
feet nollem (like essgm). There is an imperative noli, etc., 
like stems in I. The present infinitive is nollS (like essS). 

The present indicative of m310, I prefer (compounded of 
m&gls, rather, and v515), is m£15, m&vis, m&vult, malumtis, 
m&vultis, m&lunt. The present subjunctive is m5Hm, etc., 
and the imperfect mallgm. The present infinitive is mallS. 

6. ffO, I become (lam made), is commonly used as the pas- 
sive of faciO, / make, in the tenses formed from the present 
stem. It is inflected with the present stem in I, and with active 
endings almost everywhere. In the imperfect subjunctive and 
present infinitive the stem is in I. 

The present indicative is ffO, fls, fit, etc. The imperfect 
subjunctive is fiSrgm, and the present infinitive figri (with the 
passive ending). 

fi5 has the three tenses of the indicative, the two in the sub- 
junctive, the present imperative, and the present infinitive. All 
the rest of the passive inflection of fSciS is from the stems of 
that verb : gerundive f&ciendtis, perfect participle factiis, etc. 

6. e5, / go, has for the verb stem simply I. It is inflected in 
general like I stems. The present indicative is e5, is, It, Imtis, 
Itla, ennt. The imperfect indicative is Ib&m, and the future 
Ib5. The present subjunctive is earn, and the imperfect Irgm. 
The imperative is 5, etc., the infinitive present Irfi, the present 
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participle lens (Ac. euntgm), the gerund eundtim. The 
tenses formed from the perfect stem (Iv) are exactly like those 
of audi5, as is the case with the supine stem It- (with short 
vowel) . 

7. These verbs are sometimes called irregular. They are 
more properly merely quite early forms of inflection which 
were retained. 

EXERCISES. 

1. ExercMm In Galliam sequSbatur. 2. LBquI maleb&t. 
3. Puerto Ed urbem IrS hortabar. 4. Salutem veils non 
austts sura. 5. Teltim In hiimero fert. 6. PuellS magistrtlm 
audirg non vnlt. 7. PSter It sSd fratSr vSnlt. 8. Dlsclpti- 
. Ills l&boravlt lit sapiens essSt. 9. Sapiens fiebam 8&1 s5r6r 
sapientidr facts est. 10. Ydlo tit sapiens essS mallm. 

1. The boys preferred to go. 2. The soldiers were 
following the leader. 3. The slaves were carried to 
the river. 4. The queen had wished to be happy. 
5. All men wish to be immortal. 

Kemarks on Derivatives. 

From the deponents (97) we have various derivatives, 
in no way differing in meaning from those which come 
from other verbs. A function is something to perform. 
A lapse is a fall, eloquence is speaking out, nativity and 
use at once suggest natiis and ustis. A pact or compact 
is a bargain; an expert is one who has been tried: i.e. 
has had experience. Passion is suffering : e.g. the pas- 
sion of Our Lord was his suffering in the garden ; in 
the sense of anger, passion has a secondary meaning, 
— from suffering it came to be applied to any strong 
feeling, and so to anger. One's merits are what one 
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deserves. Admiration and exhortation are plainly from 
the stems mlrat- and hortat-, with prefixes. 

The stem of ftiturtls gives us future. 

From the stem of v815 we have volunteer and vol- 
untary. 

The stem fi- appears in English in the form -fy as a 
suffix in many words ; e.g. sanctify, make sacred, from 
the stem of sanctits, sacred, and fi-. 



STUDY XXIX.— PRONOUNS. 

100. Pronouns in Latin are of about the same classes 
as in English. 

1. The personal pronouns are figfc, I; tu, thou; nos, 
we; vob, you; ae, selfov selves. 

The inflection is as follows : 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. S. and P. 

?• **» }n S B ta }v6s — 

Ac. me" ) tS 1 s§ 

G. mei nostrttm (nostri) tul vestrtim (vestrl) sui 

D ' mihi jnobl8 « bi lvoblB 8ib$ 

Ab. m§ / tS J b§ 

It will be seen that the pronoun of the first person is in- 
flected with three distinct stems, and that quite primitive forms 
occur. The pronoun of the second person has two stems. SS 
is called a reflexive. It has no form for the nominative, is 
always in the third person, and always refers to the subject of 
the sentence or clause in which it stands ; e.g. Pu8r se" &m&t, 
the boy loves himself. 

2. The possessive pronouns are adjectives, formed 
from the stems of the personals. They are mens, my; 
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tutis, thy; sutis, his, hers, its, theirs; noster, me; vester, 
your. They are all inflected as o and a stem adjec- 
tives : metis, metim, me& ; noster, nostrum, nostrS ; 
vester, vestrtim, vestra. Tutis and sutis are inflected 
like metis. 

The genitives of the personal pronouns are not used 
to denote possession. The possessive pronouns take 
their place in that meaning. 

3. The demonstrative pronouns are hie, this; ill€, 
that; Is, that; ist€, that 

Of the last three, all translated that, ill§ is emphatic, and 
ist€ often implies contempt. Ist8 often is used to refer to 
something belonging to the person addressed, and so is called 
the demonstrative of the second person. 

The inflection of all these words shows some quite 
old forms. They are all used as adjectives, and are 
inflected in both numbers and all genders. 





Sing. 






Plur. 






M. N. 


F. 


M. 


N. 


F. 


N. 


hie 1 h5c 
hunc i 


haec 


hos/ 
hoi 


haec 


hae 


Ac. 


hanc 


am 


has 


G. 


hiijtis 




harum 


D. 


hulc 
hoc 




*» * 




t 


Ab. 


hac 


} 


his 






Sing. 






Plur. 






M. N. 


F. 


M. 


N. 


F. 


N. 


Dig ) iUtid 
ilium i 


ilia 


ill! 


ilia 


illae 


Ac. 


illam 


etc. etc. 
The plural U 


etc. 


G. 


illitis 




3 exactly li] 


D. 


ill! 




that of cartis i 


(69). 


Ab. 


1115 


ilia 
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Sing, Plur. 

M. N. F. M. N. F. 

N. Is | Id e& aX(iI)|e& eae 

Ac. ettm J earn e5s > efts 



G. 8jtis eSrtlm eartim 
D. el y * ' 

Ab. e5 ea / els (lis) 

Istg is inflected like 1116. • 

4. In Latin there is no personal pronoun of the 
third person but the reflexive se. Therefore when 
such a pronoun was needed, some form of a demon- 
strative was used, is was usually the word : Earn In 
horto vidi, J saw Jier in the garden. The others are 
more emphatic, and imply, — hie, something near the 
speaker ; istg, something near the person addressed ; 
1118, something near the person spoken of. 

5. The intensive pronoun is ips8, self. It is always 
used as an adjective. It is inflected in the singular 
as follows : 





M. 


N. 


F. 


N. 


ipsS 


ipstlm 


ipsa 


Ac. 


ipstlm 




ipsam 


G. 




ipsitts 




D. 




ipsl 




Ab. 


ips5 




ipsa 



The plural is like that of cartts (69) : ipsi, ipsa, 
ipsae, etc. 

6. idem, same, is merely a compound of Is and the 
suffix -dem. It is inflected as follows : 
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Sing. Plur. 

M. N. F. M. N. F. 

N. Idem *> Idem e&dSm eldSm ie&dem eaedSm 
Ac. *eundem / *eandem eosdem J easdem 



G. Sjusdem *edrundem earundSm 

D. eldem 



}- 



Ab. e5dem etdSm J eisdem 

* m is changed to n before d. 

7. The relative pronoun, qui, who, is inflected as 
follows : 



Sing. 

M. N. 


F. 


Plur. 

M. N. 


F. 


N. qui 1 qudd 
Ac. quSm/ 


quae 
qu&m 


qui | quae 
quosi 


quae 
qu&s 


G. cujtis 
D cul 


qua 


quSrtim 


quarum 


Ab. qu5 


/ qulbtis 





8. The interrogative pronoun may be used as an ad- 
jective, as " What man is in the garden ?" or as a 
substantive, as " Who is in the garden ? " 

In the former sense the interrogative is exactly 
the same in form as the relative : Qui vlr In horto 
est? 

In the latter sense the interrogative differs from the 
relative only in the N. Sing. Masc, quia in place of 
qui, and in the N. Ac. Sing. Neut., quid in place of 
qudd : Quia In horto est? 

9. There are several Latin indefinite pronouns, 
which mean some or any. They are compounds of 
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quls or qui. Two of the commonest are as fol- 
lows : 

allquls, SI! quid oralIqu6d, &liqu&, some, some one 
quidam, quiddam or quoddam, quaedam, certain, certain one 

In the compounds quia or qui is inflected, while the 
other part is unchanged. 

The forms quiddam, ^liquid, are used substantively, 
quoddam, allqudd, adjectively. 

Quidam in horto est, a certain man is in the garden. 
This implies that the speaker knows who it is, but 
does not say. 

Allquls in horto est, some one is in the garden. This 
implies that the speaker knows that some one is there, 
but does not know who it is. 

Quoddam bellum in Gallia gerebatur, a certain war 
was waged in Gaul. 

Mecum loquebatur, he was talking with me. The 
preposition cum is attached as a suffix to the ablatives 
of the personal pronouns. 

EXERCISES. 

1. £g5 ambulab&m, s8d me& soror dbml (at home) m8neb8t. 
2. Metis frat&r secum lbcutus est. 3. Amfr mel eum Sglt. 
4. Hie miles fortiftr qu&m illS, virgo er&t. 5. Puell&m &ma- 
b&t, s8d e&m quasslt. 6. £g5 ips8 fratrl lBouttis er&m. 
7. Idem est qui semper 8r&t. 8. Orator qui t&m (so) el5- 
quens fult In vinculo jactils est. 9. Quia h5nestus est? 
10. Quidam m&gister honestisslmtis est. 

1. The woman who was walking in the garden is 
beautiful, 2, Somebody (=1 don't know who) is talk- 
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ing. 3. The boys washed themselves. 4. The men 
themselves were soldiers. 5. We saw him in the 
city. 

Remarks on Derivatives. 

Eg8 we use in such words as egotist, the meaning of 
which is obvious. Our word me is not derived from 
the Latin me, but they both come from the same root 
in the common language from which Old English and 
Latin both are descended. 

Idem we have in identity, which means sameness. 

Quiddity is an odd word. It means a trifling nicety 
of distinction, applied to the thoughts of a writer who 
is over exact and minute in answering the question, 
quid est, what is it ? 



STUDY XXX. — PARTICLES. 

101. Words which are not inflected are called par- 
ticles. The Latin particles are adverbs, prepositions, 
conjunctions, and interjections. 

102. Latin adverbs are usually accusative or abla- 
tive cases of nouns or adjectives: partlm, partly; 
obviam (=6b-f viam), in the way, against; sdlilm, only ; 
f ScIlS, easily; plus, more; jur8, rightly ; dextra (= dex- 
tra partS), on the right; ea (=ea via), there, in that way. 

Some adverbs are formed by attaching the suffix 
-tiis or -tSr to a noun or adjective stem : r&dlcltiis, 
from the roots, utterly; fortlter, bravely; durltSr, 
harshly; amanter, lovingly. 
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Before these suffixes a stem vowel must be I (so in durlter 
= dur6 + t8r, 6 is changed to I), and I is often inserted after 
a consonant stem (thus r&dic + t€r = r&diclter). 

The adverb formed from a comparative adjective is 
the neuter accusative singular: cari5r, dearer; carius, 
more dearly. 

The adverb formed from a superlative adjective is 
formed by a change of the stem vowel to 8 : carissimus, 
dearest; caris&ImS, most deafly. 

Adverbs of place or time often have the form of a 
genitive singular : vespen, in the evening. 

The accusative or ablative ending seen in the adverb is often 
a very old one. Thus carisslme' is doubtless an ablative in 
6, instead of 5. 
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bSng, well mglitis, better 

male*, badly pSjtts, worse 

multiim, much magls, more 

vgriim, truly 

f&cilS, truly, easily 

certS, surely 

qu&m, how much 

t&m, so 

dextra, on the right 

sinistra, on the left 

extra, on the outside 

infrS, on the under side 

qui ? in what wayf 

sic, thus 

lb!, there 

tlbl, where 

undS, whence 

611m, formerly 



optime\ best 
pessime\ worst 
maxlmg, most t especially 
tandem, at length, finally 
alias, otherwise 
gratis, free 
sSmel, once 
bis, twice 
t8r, three times 
qu&ter, four times 
quinquigs, five times 
sexigs, six times 
septigs, seven times 
octigs, eight times 
n6viSs, nine times 
dScigs, ten times 
centies, 100 times 
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104. Prepositions in Latin were originally adverbs, 
and so have the form usually of old accusative or 
ablative cases. 

They are used only with the accusative or ablative 
cases. 

105. List op Prepositions. 

Governing the Accusative. 

Xd, to, towards 8b, before, on account of 

ant 6, before per, through 

circum, around, abottt post, behind 

els, citra, on this side praeter, before, beyond 

extra, outside pr6pe\ near 

infr5, below supr£, on top of % above 

inter, between, among trans, across, on the other side 

intra, within ultra, beyond 

Governing the Ablative. 

5, Sb, from, away from 5, ex, from, out of 

cum, with, in company with prae, before, because of 
d6, from, down from pr6, before, in behalf of 

Governing the Accusative or Ablative. 

In, with the ablative, in, on, at; with the accusative, into, 

against 
stib, under 

In and sttb take the accusative after a verb implying motion, 
the ablative after a verb implying rest, 
subter, under 
super, over 

106. Conjunctions in Latin, as in English, connect 
words, phrases, or clauses. 
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Coordinate conjunctions connect similar construc- 
tions : Quid&m hdmo St canla ambtllabant, a man and 
a dog were walking. 

A subordinate conjunction connects a subordinate 
clause to its antecedent : Ctlm m&gistSr ambtllab&t, 
d5ceb&t, while the teacher was walking, he was teaching. 

107. List op Conjunctions. 

Coordinate. Subordinate. 

St, and ctlm, when, since 

atquS, 5c, and also slmtll, as soon as 

-quS, and (-quS is always at- dum, while, until 

tached, as an enclitic, to the quam, as 

second of the two words con- bi, if 

nected : vir c&nisquS, the nisi, if not, unless 

man and the dog) dummddd, provided 

nSquS, nSc, and not quamquam, although 

St . . . St, both . . . and tit, ia order that, so that 

nSc . . . nSc, neither . . . nor ne, that not' 

aut, or Ht non, so that not 

aut . . . aut, either . . . or qu5d, because 

sSd, but quia, " 

erg5, therefore -nS, nonnS, ntlm (inter- 
nam, for rogative) 

108. Interjections express feeling. They are rarely 
translated by an equivalent English word. 

EXERCISES. 

1. O&nes celerlter ciicurreraiit. 2. Vlri §t femlnae In 
urb6 habltabant. 3. Extra mtiros agri pesslme colebantur. 
4. Mile's ferox per corpus hostls gl&diilm bis percusslt. 
6. Ad urbSm venerunt. 6. Dux mflltesquS prbpS montSm 
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castrS pBsuerunt. 7. S8d hostes c^lferitis veniebant ne 
infra piignarent. 8. Milltes de montS tarn tardS veniS- 
bant lit hostes n5n occurrSbantlir. 9. Et constil St trlbtl- 
ntls irati grant quia hostSs non vert&enttir. 10. DulcS 
St dScSriim est pr5 p&tria m5ri. 

1. Near the sea were a mountain and a forest. 
2. We walked away from the sea and into the 
forest. 3. When we saw wild animals in the for- 
est, we walked around the mountain. 4. We ran 
swiftly, because we had (subjunctive) no swords. 
6. On the right and on the left were huge trees. 

Remarks on Derivatives. 

Latin adverbs occur in English mostly in com- 
pound words : malefactor = malS -f fact8r, one who 
does badly; benefactor = b6nS -f factdr, one who does 
well. 

A few adverbs are used directly as English words : 
alias = alias, otherwise — also used as a noun, an alias 
= an otherwise name, i.e. an assumed name ; gratis = 
gratis, free; tandem = tandSm, at length — applied to 
a span of horses driven one in front of another, i.e. at 
length. This last is a whimsical use of the word, — a 
sort of pun. 

Latin prepositions also we use, usually as prefixes 
in derivative words : transalpine = trans -f Alpintls, 
across the Alps. We sometimes use these prefixes 
with a word which is not Latin : trans-Mississippi = 
across the Mississippi. 



PART III. 

HOW LATIN WORDS ARE MADE 
FROM OTHERS. 



Part III. 

HOW LATIN WORDS AEE MADE FROM 
OTHERS. 



STUDY XXXI.— THE DERIVATION OP "WORDS. 

109. Let us study the following words : the noun 
nomSn, name, Gr. nomlnls ; the adjective nobills, well 
known; the verb nosc5, I know, perf. indie, novi, i" 
have known; perf. participle nottts, known; the verb 
nomine, I name, perf. indie. n6mlnavi, I have named; 
perf. participle nominates, named. 

We notice that all of them have the syllable no-. 
This we call the boot. 

We see that all of them mean something about 
knowing (a name is that by which a person or thing is 
known). This must be the meaning of the root. 

We have learned (18 a) that the part of a word to 
which the endings of inflection are attached is called 
the stem. And we see that the stem of the noun 
above is nomin; that the stem of the adjective is 
noblll- ; that of nosc5, the verb stem is no-, the present 
stem is nose-, the perfect stem nov-, and the supine 
stem not- ; that of nominO, the verb stem and present 
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stem are nomina-, the perfect stem nomlnav-, and the 
supine stem nomlnat-. 

It at once appears that the stem nomln- is formed 
from the root no- by adding the suffix -mln- ; the various 
stems of nosco by attaching to the same root (which 
is the same as the verb stem) the suffixes -bc-, -v-, and 
-t-; and the stem of nobUIs by attaching to no- the 
suffix -bill-. All these stems, then, are formed directly 
from the root. 

But the verb stem nomina- is evidently formed 
from the noun stem nomln- by attaching the vowel a. 

Stems, then, we infer, are formed directly from roots 
or directly from other stems, in each case by attaching 
suffixes. 

Stems formed directly from roots, like nomln-, are 
called primary stems. Stems formed from other 
stems, like nomina-, are called secondary stems. 

110. Let us look at a few other nouns : praenomSn, 
first name (literally, fore name) ; cognomgn, last name 
(literally, with name) ; agnomSn, added name. 

We see that all of these have the same stem, 
nomln-, but differ in the prefix. 

We see also that these prefixes are all prepositions : 
prae, before; co- (= ctim), with (the g in cognomen we 
should find on careful study to be a part of the older 
form of the stem -gnomln-, from the older form of the 
root, gn8-); ad- (123), to (i.e. a name attached to a 
name = an added name). 

Prepositions, with some sort of adverbial sense, 
usually, are commonly used as prefixes. 
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Besides those in the list (123), there are some prep- 
ositions which are used only as prefixes : ambl, amb, 
around; dls, di, asunder, apart; In, not ( = the English 
un-) ; p8r, toward; r&, r6d, back; se, sed, aside, apart; 
ve, not. 

Not infrequently a verb with a prefix shows a 
change of its radical vowel: t£ne5, I hold; contIne5, I 
hold together. Here the short e becomes short 1. The 
same change is often made with short a: habe5, / have; 
adhibe5, / have to myself, i.e. I take, or adopt. The 
diphthong ae, in like manner, becomes I: caed5, / 
cut; incido, / cut into. The diphthong au becomes u : 
claud5, I close; includs, I close into, I include. 

111. Let us look at another set of nouns : respubllca, 
republic; agricultura, agriculture; ignlc515r, fire colored; 
and the adjective magnanimus, great souled. 

We see at once that each of these consists of two 
separate words joined together, neither being a mere 
preposition. Respubllca = the noun res, thing, + the 
adjective publics, public; agrlcultura = the noun stem 
agr6- (6 changed to I), field, + the noun cultura, cul- 
tivation; ignic515r = the noun stem ignl-, fire, + the 
noun c515r, color; magnanimus = the adjective stem 
magn5-, great, -f- the noun animus, soul. 

We notice also : (1) That the first part is usually a 
stem (it would be in respubllca, except that that word 
is often written as two — res publics) ; (2) that the 
stem vowel before a consonant appears as i (5gri-, in- 
stead of agrfc-) ; (3) that the stem vowel before another 
vowel is dropped (magn- instead of magnd-). 
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112. There is another group of compound words 
worth examining : artlfex, stem artlfic-, artificer; Sgrl- 
c61S, farmer. 

The stem artlfic = artl- art, + fie- (= fac-, 87), the 
stem of facio, I do, I make. Hence artlfex = one who 
does an act, i.e. an artificer. 

The stem agrlc61a- = agrl- (= agr8-, 111), a field, + 
cdl-5-. c61- is the stem of c81o, / cultivate. Hence 
agrlc81& = one who cultivates a field, i.e. a farmer. 

113. Primary stems are formed with a variety of 
suffixes, each usually having a definite meaning. 

These primary suffixes consist either of a single 
vowel, or of a vowel with one or two consonants. 

1. Vowel suffixes : root fiig-, noun stem fiig&-, flight, present 
stem of verb fugl-, flee (with perfect stem fug-, and supine 
stem fiiglt-), present stem of verb fCiga-, put to flight (with 
perfect stem ftigav- and supine stem f&gat-). In like manner 
are formed many noun stems in a and o, a few noun stems in 
e, i, and u, and present stems of verbs in a, e, i, and u. 

2. Suffixes in a vowel with one or two consonants : root 
gen-, noun stem genSs- (N. Ac. geniis, G. generis — a be- 
tween two vowels becoming r), race; root pl8-, adj. stem. 
plen5- (N. Sing. plSntts, tim, &), full. From these same 
roots verb stems also are formed : root g8n-, used as a verb 
stem, present stem gigh- (=gig8n-, by reduplication), perfect 
stem ggnft-, supine stem genlt ; root pl6-, verb stem pig-, 
present stem pl§-, perfect stem pl§v-, supine stem plSt-. 

There are a few primary suffixes which have a force 
worth noting. 

-mln- denotes the means of an act, the act itself, or its 
result : root tfig-, to cover, stem tegmln- (N. tegmgn, neut.), 
a covering {e.g. cloth or skin) ; root no-, to know, stem nomln,- 
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(N. n5m£n, neut.), a name (= the means by which a person or 
thing is known). 

-tfir (= tr-), -tor- denote the doer of an action : root pS-, 
to protect, to feed, stem pS.tr- (N. patSr, masc.), father (i.e. 
he who protects, or provides food) ; root vie-, to conquer, stem 
victSr- (N. victfcr, masc), a conqueror, 

tro- denotes the means of an action : root 3r-, to plough, 
stem Sr5tr6- (N. aratrtim, neut.), a plough. 

-ent- is used to form present participles, and a few adjec- 
tives: root ag-, to drive, stem agent- (N. agens), driving. 

114. a. A few primary stems are formed by other 
changes as well as by suffixes. 

Root can-, to sing, perfect stem cecln-. This is 
formed by prefixing to the root the initial letter with 
g (a in the root becoming I, — as usual after a prefix). 
Such a change is called reduplication (86, 1). 

Root due-, to lead, present stem due- (duco, / lead). 
To form the stem the root vowel is lengthened. 

Root frag-, to break, present stem frang- (frango, I 
break). A nasal is inserted (86, 2). 

But the formation of primary stems by suffixes is 
the ordinary way. 

b. The suffixes which form secondary stems are 
very numerous, and they usually have a meaning 
quite definite : -ura denotes an act, — agriculture, agri- 
culture; -or denotes the doer of an act, — root vie-, con- 
quer, supine stem vict-, noun stem victor- (N. victdr, m.), 
a conqueror. Victdr may thus be regarded as formed 
with the secondary suffix -or added to the supine stem 
of the verb vinco. Compare above, near end of 113. 

The suffixes, whether primary or secondary, will be 
explained in the following Studies. 
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STTJDY XXXH.— THE DERIVATION OF LATIN 
NOUNS. 

115. From noun stems. 

-16-, -1&-, form DIMINUTIVES. 

stem flli5-, son, £015-15- (N. fiU61tis), little son % 

" ffllS-, daughter, H115-1&- (N. ffli51&), little daughter 

This suffix sometimes has the form -c&15-, -cilia-. 

stem os-, a mouth, osciild- (N. osctUtim), a small mouth, a 
kiss 

-ftiid- forms masculine nouns denoting the occupation of a 
person, and neuters denoting the place where something is 
kept. 

stem antlqud-, ancient, antfqu&rid- (N. antiquaries, masc.), 

an antiquary 
" 5miss5-, sent, emissariS- (N. 6miss5rius), a scout, an 

emissary 
" £vl-, bird, SviSriS- (N. &viarittm, neut.), an aviary 
" dig-, day, diari5- (N. diarittm, neut.), a diary 
" grSLnd-, grain, granarid- (N. granarium, neut), a 

granary 

116. From adjective stems. 

A noun formed from an adjective is the name of the 
quality apart from any particular thing, and is called 

an ABSTRACT NOUN. 

The Latin suffixes are as follows : 
-i£-, -ImdniS-, -Iti*- 

-tat-, -itat- (N. -tas, -itas) 

-tflt- (N. -tus) 
-Itudin- (N. -ItudO) 



* 
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Stem. Abstract Noun Stem. 

diligent-, diligent dlllgentiS-, diligence 

acrl-, sharp acrlmonia-, sharpness. 

amic6-, friendly amidtiS-, friendship. 

KbSid-, free Hbertat- (N. Hbert&B), liberty 

card-, dear carltat- (N. carltas), affection 

( vlr8-, man (a noun) virtut- (N. virtus), manliness 

[ / sold-, alone solltudin- (N. sSHtudS), solitude 

fortl-, brave fortItudIn-(N.fortItud5), bravery 

magnfi-, great magnitudln- (N. magnltad5), 
greatness 

A stem vowel disappears before these suffixes. 



117. From verb stems and from roots. 

From roots and from the stems of verbs are formed 
nouns which are the names of various ideas connected 
in some way with the meaning of the radical. 

The principal ideas thus denoted are as follows . 

1. The act (or state) itself : root 5m-, love, noun 
stem amor- (N. amdr), love. 

2. The doer of the act : verb stem ama-, love, noun 
stem amator- (N. amatdr), a lover. 

3. The means or instrument of the act: verb 
stem ara-, plough, noun stem aratrd- (N. aratrum), a 
plough. 

4. The result of the act : verb stem aedlflca-, build, 
noun stem aedlflci6- (N. aediflcium), a building. 

5. The place of the act (or state) : verb stem Bta-, 
stand, noun stem atabulS- (N. stab&l&m), a stall (i.e. a 
place for cattle to stand). 

The principal suffixes which form noun stems de- 
noting these ideas are as follows : 
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1. The act (or state). 

Suffix. Boot (or Stem). Derivative. 

-ura- (N. -ur&) c616r6, to care for culture, care (-ur& is added 

to the supine stem) 

-16- (N. -ies) r&bSrS, to rave r&bies, raving 

-I- (N. -es) caedtfre', to kill caedes, slaughter 

-i6- (N. -ium) bengflcerS, to do bSnSficium, kindness 

a kindness 

-il- (N. -us) advgnirS, to arrive adventus, arriving 

(sup. stem advent-) 

-i6n- (N. -io) dplnari, to think 6plni<3, thinking, opinion 

The suffix -il- is regularly, and -idn- often, attached to a 
supine stem. 

admdnerS, to advise (supine stem admdnlt-), admfinltlO, 
advising. 

These derivatives in io, from supine stems, are very numer- 
ous. 

-6r- (N. -5r) amarS, to love &m5r, love 

These are attached to the present stem (nude) of a verb. 

2. The doer of the act. 

-6r- (N. -5r), attached to the supine stem. All mascu- 
line: 

accusarg, to accuse accusStdr, an accuser 

&mar§, to love amSt5r, a lover 

dSberg, to owe debitor, one who owes, a debtor 

cr6der8, to trust cr6dlt5r, one who trusts, a creditor 

&gSr8, to do actfir, one who does, an actor 

-rlc- (N. -rix), attached to the supine stem. All femi- 
nine : 

vincerg, to conquer victrix, a {female) conqueror ... _ 
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SlimOnium, nourishment 



Slnnentum, nourishment 



3. The means or instrument of the act. 
-tr6- (N. -triim). All neuter : 

Srar6, to plough &r&trum, a plough 

-monifi- (N. -moniuni) : 

SlerS, to nourish 
-mentd- (N. -mentum) : 

51er8, to nourish 
-mln- (N. -mSn) : 

fluerg, to flow 
-btil6- (N. -bulum) : 

pascerg, to feed 

-br6- (N. -brum) : 

canderS, to shine 

candelabrum, a candlestick 

-ctil8- (N. -ciilum) : 

r£ceptar&, to receive 
-cr6- (N. -crum) : 

fuldrS, to prop 

sSpglirS, to bury 



flumSn, a stream 



p&bulum, fodder 



cand€l&, a candle 



rSceptaculiim, a receptacle 



fulcrum, a prop 
sCpulcrum, a tomb 



4. The result of the act. 

-ur&- (attached to the supine stem), feminine : 

ap6rir8, to open &p6rtur&, an opening 

Sometimes suffixes usually denoting means are used 
to express result; e.g. from franggre, to break, comes 
fragmentum, a fragment 

Sometimes derivatives in -ies, -es, -ium, -15, and -tls 
denote result; e.g. exSrcSrg, to drill, exerclttls, a drilled 
ai % my. 
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5. The place of the act. 

Suffixes which usually denote the instrument may 
also denote place; e.g. stare, to stand, st&bulum, a 
stable. 

EXERCISES. 

It will be understood that the lists following throughout 
Part III. contain merely selected examples. 

I. Nouns from the stems of other nouns (Secondary 
derivatives). 115. 

calx (calcl-), chalk, calculus, a pebble; circus (circu-), a 
circle, circiilus, a little circle; gldbus (gl6b6-), a ball, glfcbii- 
lus, a little ball; mfidtis (m5dd-), a measure, mddulus, a little 
measure; scrup&s (scrupd-), a stone, scrupiilus, a little stone, 
a difficulty ; ventus (ventd-), wind, ventulus, a breeze; caps& 
(caps&-), a box, capsiil&, a little box; form& (form&-), a form, 
formula, a short form; antiquum (antiqud-), something 
ancient, antlquarius, an antiquarian; Hb£r (llbro-), a book, 
Hbrarius, a transcriber ( = one who makes books. The Roman 
books were written, and were reproduced by copying) ; ndtS. 
(n6ta-), writing, ndtarius, a short-hand writer, a secretary ; 
aestus (aestfi-), a tide, aestuariiim, a tidal bay ; avis (avl-), 
a bird, aviarium, an aviary; gran&m (grano-), grain, gr&na- 
rium, a granary ; c&lendae (pi.) (caienda-), the first day of the 
month, the calends, calendarium, an account book (because 
used to keep account of the interest due on money, which was 
due on the first of the month); sal (sal-), salt, sal&rium, salt 
money, salary. 

II. Nouns from adjective stems (Secondary 
derivatives). 116. 

audax (audac-), bold, audSciS, boldness; ooncors (con- 
cord-), agreeing, Concordia, harmony; f alias (fallac-), deceit- 
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ful, fall£ci&, deceit; infamls (infaml-), disgraceful, infami£, 
disgrace; mgmdr (memdr-), mindful, m&mdri&, memory; 
mlsSr (mlserd-), wretched, mlsexft, wretchedness; a"cSr (Scrl-), 
sharp, Scrlm6ni&, sharpness; parses (parso-, participle of 
parcO), having spared, parsImoni&, parsimony ; sanctfis (sanc- 
t5-), holy, sanctlmdni&, sanctity; justtis (justo-), just, justlti&, 
justice; maltts (m&lo-), bad, mallti&, mischievousness ; amiciis 
(amlcd-), friendly, amlcltia, friendship; avartis (avard-), 
greedy, avSrltia., greediness; nSttts (notd-), fcnown, n6tlti&, 
acquaintance; affluens (affluent-), abounding, affluently, 
abundance; audiens (audient-), hearing, audienti&, a ftear- 
ing ; bSnSvdlens (bene>61ent-), weM wishing, b£n£vdlenti&, 
grooa* wi7J; clSmens (clement-), merciful, cl8menti&, merci- 
fulness; contlnens (continent-), restraining oneself, con- 
tinentia, self-control; cffllgens (diligent-), careful, dlllgenti&, 
carefulness; Slogans (elegant-), neat, SlSgantiS, neatness; 
frequens (frequent-), crowding, frgquenti&, a crowd; indigene 
(indigent-), needy, indigents, need; infans (infant-), not 
speaking, infants, speechlessness; intelllgens (intelligent-), 
understanding, intelligent^, intelligence; negllgens (negli- 
gent-), careless, negligently, carelessness; pestllens (pesti- 
lent-), infectious, pestllenti&, infection; pStfilans (petulant-), 
forward, pgtulanti&, forward conduct ; prudens (prudent = 
provident-), foreseeing, prudential, forethought; sapiens (sa- 
pient-), wise, sapiential wisdom; acerbiis (acerbd-), tart, 
acerblt&s (-tat-), tartness; aequ&lls (aequall-), equal, 
aequalltas (-tat-), equality; aequtts (aequd-), fair, aequltas 
(-tat-), fairness; aeterntis (aeternd-), everlasting, aeternltas 
(-tat-), eternity; afftnis (afflnl-), related by marriage, affinl- 
tas (-tat-), relationship by marriage; agllls (aglll-), quick, 
agllltas (-tat-), quickness; juvenls ( jiivenl-), young, jtiventus 
(-tut-), youth; altiis (ait5-), high, altitude (-tudln-)-, height; 
ampltis (amplo), of large extent, amplitude (-tudln-), large 
extent; lasstis (lass6-), weary, lassitude (-tadln-), weariness; 
lattis (latd-), wide, latitude (-tudln-), width; longtis (longd-), 
long, longitude (-tudln-), length; magntis (magn6-), large, 
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magnltudo (-tudin-), greatness; multus (muitS-), many, mul- 
titude (-tudin-), great number; slmllls (simlll-), like, simili- 
tude (-ttidln-), likeness; solus (s515-), alone, s61ItudO (-tMIn-), 
solitude. 



III. Nouns from verb stems (Secondary derivatives) 
or from roots (Primary derivatives). 117. 

Stems in 46-. 117, 1. 

6diss6, to hate, ddium, hatred; offic8r8, to do towards, 
officium, duty ; prae, SmSre, to buy first, praemium, a first 
choice, a reward; studerg, to apply the mind zealously, sttl- 
ditim, zeal. 

Stems in -u-. 117, 1. 

advenlrS (adventus), to arrive, adventus, arrival; appS- 
tlr6 (appStitus), to desire, appetitus, desire, appetite; appar&rS 
(apparatus), to equip, apparatus, equipment; arbitral! 
(arbitrates) , to judge, arbitrates, judgment ; aspIcerS (aspec- 
tus), to see, aspectus, sight; audlrg (audrtus), to hear, audi- 
tfis, hearing; c&per6 (captus), to seize, captus, grasp; 
cSdSre (casus), to fall, casus, an accident; can8r8 (cantGs), 
to sing, cantus, a song; censSrg (census), to reckon, census, 
a reckoning; criici&r8 (cruciatiis), to torture, crtici&tiis, 
torture; evSnlrS (eventus), to occur, eventus, an occurrence; 
exirS (exltus), to go out, exltiis, departure; flu8r8 (fluctus), 
to flow, fluctus, a wave; h&berS (h&bltus), to have, h&bltus, 
habit; m6vSr8 (motiis), to move, motiis, motion; tangSrg 
(tactus), to touch, tactiis, touch; transit (transltus), to go 
across, transltus, passage. 

Stems in -ion-. 117, 1. 

Attached to present stems. 

condlcSre, to agree, condicio, terms of agreement; obll- 
viscl, to forget, obllviO, forgetfulness ; optarS, to choose, 
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opti5, a choice; r$g8r8, to mark out boundaries, rSgiO, a 
district; suspicSrg ( = sub -f spScerg, to look), to look under 
the surface, suspiciO, suspicion. 

Attached to supine stems. 
accusal (accusStiis), to accuse, accus5ti5, accusation; 
adv6c&rS (advbc&tiis), to call to one's aid, advdcati<5, legal 
assistance; aestim5r6 (aestlmatus), to value, aestlmatio, 
valuation; agltarS (SgltStus), to toss, aglt§.ti5, tossing; 
alter c5r6 (alterc&tus), to dispute, alter c5tio, dispute; attri- 
buSrS (attributes), to assign, attribute, assignment ; cel&- 
brar6 (cSlSbrStus), to assemble, celSbrStio, an assembly; 
cfigitSrS (cfcgit&tiis), Jo tAmft, c6gltati6, thinking ; constl- 
tu6r8 (constl tutus), to arrange, constitution arrangement ; 
contemplarS (contemplates), to contemplate, contemplate, 
contemplation; damnarS (damnStus), to condemn, damnatiO, 
condemnation; dSclIn&rg (dSclinatus), to turn aside, dSclI- 
n&ti5, turning aside; dSfXnirS (dSflnitus), to mark off, dSflni- 
ti5, marking off; d€l€garS (dSlSgStus), to assign, d515gati<5, 
assignment; dSmlntierg (dSminutus), to decrease, dSmlnutio, 
decrease; despSr&rg (despfcratus), to despair, desp&ratiO, 
despair; dissolved (diss61utus), to dissolve, dissdlutiO, 
dissolution; ddminSrg (ddmln&tus), to rule, to act the lord, 
ddmln&tift, lordship; SducSrS (SdticStus), to bring up, 
§duc5ti0, bringing up; SrudlrS (grtlditus), to polish, 6rtl- 
ditift, instruction; exsSqui (ex'sScutus), to follow out, to ac- 
complish, exsScutiO, accomplishment; frustrarS (frustrates), 
to deceive, frustrStiO, deceiving; gratularl (grattiiatiis), to 
wish joy, gratulati5, congratulation ; Imltarl (Imltatiis), to 
imitate, Imltatid, imitation; inquir6r6 (inquisitus), to seek 
into, inquisltift, legal inquiry ; 15g5r£ (l€g§.tus), to send an 
ambassador, also, to leave by will, 16g5ti5, the office of an 
ambassador; HbSra're' (liberates), to set free, HbSratiO, a 
release; mSchinarS (machinates), to contrive, machlnatiO, 
contrivance; munirS (munitus), to fortify, munltiO, fortifica- 
tion; mfttarg (mutatus), to change, miitatiO, change; nascl 
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(nStiis), to be born, natio, a breed; n6tare (n6t5tus), to mark, 
ndtatio, marking ; noscSrS (not us), to take cognizance, n5ti0, 
taking cognizance ; obligarS (obllgStus), to bind, obllg5ti0, 
engagement; occiiparg (occup£tus), to seize, occ&p£tiO, 
seizing, business; 6rar6 (6r5tus), to speak, oratiO, speech; 
partlrS (partltus), to divide, partitiO, division; p6t6r6 (pec- 
tus), to seek, pgtitio, seeking ; pot&r8 (pStatus or p6tus), to 
drink, potatio or p6ti<3, drinking, a draught; prdbarS (pr6- 
Mtus), to testy pr6bati<3, testing; pr6v6c5r6 (provdcatus) , 
to challenge, provdcatiO, challenge; resplrarg (resplrattis), 
to breathe, resplratio, breathing; restltuSrS (restltutus), to 
restore, restitutio, restoration; salutarS (saltitatus), to greet, 
B&liitatiO, greeting; simularg (slmuiatus), to pretend, simti- 
15ti0, pretense; cognosced (cognltus), to learn by inquiry, 
cognitio, knoxoledge ; ed8r6 (edltus) , to give out, to publish, 
edltiO, publishing; ponerg (posltiis), to place, posltio, plac- 
ing; reri (ritus), to reckon, r&tio, a reckoning, an account; 
s6dir6 (sSdltus), to go apart, sSditiO, sedition ; starg (status), 
to stand, st&tio, a post; s&perst&rg (stiperstltus), to stand 
over in awe, superstltiO, superstition. 

In like manner nouns are formed from : 

agerg (actus), to act; afficerg (affectus), to have the mind 
disposed towards; augerg (auctvis), to sell; avertere* (aver- 
sus), to turn away ; cap€r6 (captus), to take; caverg (cau- 
tus), to avoid; comprehends rS (comprghensus), to grasp; 
concSderg (concessus), to grant; concluded (conclusus), 
to shut in; construerg (construct us), to build; contr&herg 
(contractus), to draw together; dSflcerS (dSfectus), to fall 
away, to revolt; dicfcrg (dictiis), to say; distinguerg (dis- 
tinctus) to separate; fingerg (rictus), to invent; imprlmerg 
(impresses), to impress; invenlrS (inventus), to come upon, 
to find; manerg (mansus), to stay, to dwell; mitterg (missus), 
to let go, to send; mSvere (motus), to move; offendere (of- 
fensus), to stumble, to offend; penderS (pensus), to pay ; per- 
clpere (perceptus), to seize entirely, to understand; rgflcere 
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(rSfectus), to restore, to refresh; scrfbere' (scriptus), to 
write; sece'dere' (sScessQs), to go apart, to withdraw; sScarg 
(sectus), to cut; sSderg (sessus), to sit; tanggre* (tactus), 
to touch; vldere (vlsfls), to see. 

Stems in -or-. 117, 1. 

Attached to the verb stem or to the present stem. 

amarg, to love, am6r, love; arderg, to glow, ardSr, glow; 
canderg, to shine clearly ; cand6r, clearness ; cl&marg, to shout, 
clamor, a shout, a noise; ddlere, to suffer, dS16r, pain; errarg, 
to wander, err6r, wandering; f&vere, to favor, fav6r, favor; 
ferverg, to 6oi7, fervdr, boiling heat; horrerg, to «ftwdder, 
horr6r, a shudder. 

In like manner form nouns from : 

languerg, to be faint; HquI, to be fluid; pallerg, to be pale; 
rlgerg, to 06 sti/T; splendSre, to be bright; squalgrg, to be 
dirty ; stuperS, to be amazed; terrerg, to frighten; tlmerg, to 
oe afraid; torpgrg, to oe numb; tremgrg, to quake; tum6re, 
to stoeW ; vlggrg, to oe strong. 

Stems in -or. 117, 2. 

Attached to the supine stem. 

These are very numerous, and are formed on the same stems 
as those in -ion. 

Some others are added here : 

audlrg (auditus), to hear, audltdr, a hearer; computers 
(compgtltus), to seek together, comp£tft5r, a rival; cre&rg 
(creatiis), to create, crea"t6r, a creator; gl&diarl (glSdiatus), 
to use the sword, gl&diatdr, a swordman (this verb does not 
occur in classical Latin ; it was formed from the stem gl&di&- 
of gl&di&s, a sword); gfibernarg (gttbernatus), to steer, gtt- 
bernator, a helmsman, a governor; imperare (impgr&tus), 
to command, imp8r&t5r, a commander; laud&rg (laud&tfts), 
to praise, laudator, a panegyrist; mdder&rg (mdder&tus), 
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to manage, mfidSrator, a manager; narrarg (narratus), to 
tell, narrator, one who tells; nggotiare (negotiates), to do 
business, nggStiator, a dealer; crSdere (cr6ditus), to trust, 
cr5dit5r, a leader; dSbere (dSbltus), to oioe, debitor, a 
debtor ; censere (census), to judge, censor, a valuer, a critic; 
ddcerg (doctus), to teach, doctor, a teacher, a learned man; 
dficere (ductus), to lead, ductor, a leader; pascere (pastus), 
to feed sheep, past5r, a shepherd; piwgere (pictfis), to paint, 
pictor, a painter; possldere (possess us), to possess, pos- 
sess6r, one who possesses; pr6fiteri (prdfessus), to teach, 
prdfessor, a public teacher; reclpere (rSceptus), to receive, 
recept6r, a receiver; regere (rectus), to rule, rector, a ruler; 
rumperS (ruptus), to break, raptor, a breaker; scrlbere 
(scriptus), to write, scriptor, a writer; sculpere (sculptus), 
to engrave, sculptor, an engraver; sponderg (sponsiis), to 
promise, sponsdr, a surety; tu6ri (tutus), to protect, tutor, a 
guardian; vincSrS (victus), to conquer, victSr, a conqueror. 

Stems in -trie-. 117, 2. 

Attached to the supine stem. 
These are formed like stems in -or-. 

testarl (testatus), to make a will; testator, a man who 
makes a will ; testatrix, a woman who makes a will. 

Stems in -tr- (N. -ter). 113. 
These are attached to roots (Primary derivatives) . 
Root pa-, to beget, pat6r, a father, stem patr- 

" mi-, to produce, matSr, a mother, " matr- 

44 fra- (=fer-), frater, a brother, t4 fratr- 

Stems in -ment6- (N. mentum). 117, 3. 

alerg, to nourish, alimentum, nourishment; argugrS, to 
prove, argumentiim, proof; complerg, to fill, complSmentum, 
a filling up ; dStSrSrS, to wear away, d6trimentum, a loss by 
wear; ddcer£, to teach, ddctimentum, a lesson; Sm61er6, to 
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grind, emdltimentiim, gain by grinding ; easpSriri, to test, ex- 
perimenttim, a test; fervere, to boil, fermentiiin, yeast; txan- 
gere, to break, fragmentura, a fragment; fundarg, to found, 
fundamentum, a groundwork ; IncitarS, to incite, incltamen- 
tum, an incentive; increscere, to increase, incrSmenttim, 
increase; instruere, to arrange, instrunientum, a means, an 
implement ; mdvSre, to move, mdmentum, motion ; mdnere, 
to remind, mdnttmentfim, a memorial ; nutrlre\ to nourish, 
nutrlmentiim, nourishment; ornarS, to adorn, ornamentum, 
a decoration; pingerS, to paint, pigmentum, paint; sScare, 
to cut, segmentum, a strip ; tggere, to cover, tegttmentiim, a 
covering ; testari, to make a loill, test&menttim, a will; tor- 
querg, to hurl, tormentum, an engine for hurling. 

Stems in -min- (N. -men). 117, 3. 

abdere, to conceal, abdomgn (that which conceals), the 
abdomen; discernere, to discriminate, discriinen, a distinc- 
tion ; lucerg, to shine, lum6n, a light ; noscerg, to know, no- 
men, a name; spgcerg, to see, specimen, an example. 

Stems in -ctU5- (N. -culum). 117, 3. 

recept&rg, to receive, rSceptaciilum, a magazine ; spectare, 
to gaze, spectaculum, a sight; spMrS, to breathe, spMculuni, 
a breathing hole; taberna-, a hut, tabemaculiim, a tent; vin- 
clrS, to bind, vincQltim, a bond. 

Stems in -ura-. 117, 4. 

apgrirS (apertus), to open, aperture, an opening ; armare 
(armatfis), armature, equipment; capere* (captiis), to take, 
capture, seizing ; conjlcere (conjecttis), to throw together, 
to guess, conjecture, a guess; cdlSre (cultus), to cultivate, 
culture, cultivation; jungere* (junctfis), to join, juncture, a 
joining, a point in time; littgra-, a letter, litter£tur&, writing ; 
mStlrl (mensus), to measure, mensura, a measure; nstsci 
(natus), to be born, nature, that which exists, nature; premere 
(pressus), to press, pressure, pressure; scrlbere (scriptus), 
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to write, scriptur&, writing ; sSpgllre (sSpultus), to bury, sS- 
pulturS, burial; stare (status), to stand, statur&, stature; 
struere (stractus), to build, structure, a building; tempSrare 
(temp€ratus), to bring into proportion, temperature, temper- 
ature, due proportion; texere (textus), to weave, texturS, a 
web; tonderS (tonsus), to shave, tonsurS, a shaving; ungere 
(unctus), to anoint, uncturS, an anointing; uti (usus), to 
use, usiirii, use, interest in money. 

Remarks on Derivatives. 

1. When a suffix beginning with a consonant is 
added to a stem ending in a short vowel, that vowel 
is sometimes changed to another vowel more easily 
sounded before the initial letter of the suffix. For in- 
stance, from 117, Exercises, I. we have the following : 

From calcl-, calcwlus ; gldbo-, gl6b&lus ; m6do-, mS- 
dtUtis; scrtipo-, scrupwlus; vento-, ventwlus; capso-, 
capsttlS ; forma-, formula. 

In all these the suffix begins with 1, before which u 
is easily sounded. 

2. When a suffix beginning with a vowel is added 
to a stem ending in a short vowel (a, 6), the stem 
vowel is usually dropped. For instance, from I. we 
have: 

From noto-, notarius ; cSlenda-, c&lendarium ; grano-, 
grandrium. 

3. A suffix attached to the present stem of a verb 
may use the nude stem (the stem without the final 
vowel) or the stem including the stem vowel. If the 
suffix begins with a vowel, the nude stem of the verb 
is used; as stiiderg, stiidium (117, Exercises, III.). 
If the suffix begins with a consonant, the stem vowel 
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of the verb is usually retained; as ornarS, ornamen- 
tum (p. 149). The stem vowel e or i is often changed 
before the suffix for convenience of articulation. 

Thus, from docerS, dScwmentum; em6Hr8, emdlw- 
men turn ; tSgerg, tSgwment&m ; spgcerS, specimen. 

4. Some verb stems have two forms : det6r6r6 
(detri-), detrimentum ; discernSre" (discrl-), discrimen; 
lucere (lu-), lumen ; pingSre" (pig-), pigmentum (p. 149) ; 
torquere (tdr-), tormentum ; mfcverS (md-), momentum ; 
noscgrS (n6-), nomen. 

5. The final consonant of a nude stem is often 
assimilated (122) before a consonant following: s6car6, 
segmentum. 

6. Sometimes a derivative is formed from the stem 
of a noun, just as if there were a verb with that stem : 
t&bern&-, t&bernaculuni ; litt£r&-, littgratur&. 

7. English words are formed directly from the stems 
of nearly all of these Latin derivative nouns. 

1) Very often the English merely uses the Latin 
nude stem. Sometimes a short vowel in the penult 
of the stem is cut out, and often the English word 
is spelled with a final silent e. Thus we have circle 
from circtilo-, globule from gldbulo-, scruple from scrtl-. 
ptilo-, capsule from capsulo-, appetite from appStitiz-, 
oblivion from oblivion-, ardor from arddr-, argument 
from arguments, receptacle from rSceptaculo-, aperture 
from aperturd-. 

2) When the nude stem ends in I, this is usually 
spelled y in English. Thus we have notary from 
n5tario-, aviary from aviario-, fallacy from fallacio-. 
From calendario-, however, we have calendar, instead 
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of calendary, as if making a second nude stem by 
dropping t. Concord is formed in the same way from 
concordia-. Usury, from usura-, is formed as if from 
a stem in -1&-. 

3) A nude stem ending in -tl- has a different change 
in English, -t- becomes c. i is sometimes written y, 
as in clemency, from dementia-, but is usually dropped, 
a silent e being written after the c (thus giving c the 
sound of s), as in avarice, from avarltia-. 

This occurs because these words come to us through the 
French. But French originally was only a sort of colloquial 
Latin, such as was spoken by people who could neither read 
nor write. Of course, then, they made many changes in their 
ways of pronouncing Latin words. And among these changes 
was the slipping in of an s-sound after t in final syllables of 
stems: thus, the Latin nude stem clement!-, of dementia, 
mercifulness, became elemental. But t before a is not easy 
to pronounce, and soon dropped away, leaving the word cl6- 
mensl (spelled in French clemencie). We use this French 
word, spelling it clemency (y being the customary English 
equivalent of French ie — as in Mary, for the French Marie). 

4) Stems in -tat-, when used as an English word, 
lost the final t, y being written instead of a. Thus we 
have affinity, from afflnltat-. 

This change is also due to the French, — the Latin stem 
afflnltat- becoming the French affinite, which we use with the 
spelling affinity. 

5) Stems in -tudln- also lose the last two letters in 
English, silent e being written at the end. Thus we 
have lassitude from lassitudin-, latitude from latltudln-. 
The former is really the nominative form lassltudo 
treated as a stem (see 134). 
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6) Several words in the Latin nominative are used 
without change as English words : calculus, mSdulus, 
formtil& ? odium, praemium, abdomen, specimen, vincu- 
lum, and others. 

A calculus is a pebble, and is used in medicine as the 
technical name for a little stone sometimes secreted in 
some parts of the body, for example, in the bladder. 
But as pebbles were anciently used in reckoning (just 
as children and savages even now use their fingers), 
calculus came to mean any method of computation, 
and so is used now as the name of certain branches 
of mathematics. It is from the word in this sense 
that we have the words calculate, calculation. A vin- 
culum is something used to bind, — a bond. The word 
is used in algebra of a sign which binds together 
several expressions. 



STUDY XXXTTT— THE DERIVATION OP LATIN 
ADJECTIVES. 

118. From noun stems. 

1. The following suffixes denote full of, abounding 
in, or supplied with what the noun denotes : 

-os5- (N. -Osiis, iim, £) -lent6- (N. -lentils, iim, &) 
-td- (N. -tus, Gin, £) -lent- (N. -lens) 

Adjectives in -obus are veiy numerous. There are 
said to be some five hundred of them in Latin ; e.g. 

c5pi&-, abundance cdpidsds, full of abundance, copious 

verbfc- (N. -urn), a word verbSsfls, full of words, verbose 
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Other examples are as follows : 

jds-, right juatus, abounding in right, Just 

pestl- (N. -is), pest pestilent- (N. -lens), pestilential 

fraud!- (N. fraus), fraud fraudulentus, fraudulent 

2. The following suffixes denote the material of 
which anything is made: 

-e5- (N. -eus) -&ce6- (N. -Sceus) -n6- (N. -nus) 

ignl- (N. -Is), fire ignefr- (N. -eus), fiery 

crSti- (N. -a), cflaJfc crSt&ced- (N. -Sceus), cftaflfcy 

Adamant- (N. -mas), diamond &damantm6- (N. -nus), made o/ 

diamond, Aard as diamond, 

3. The following suffixes denote a quality belonging 
to or derived from something : 

-c6- (N. -eus) -i6- (N. -ius) -tlm6- (N. -tlmus) 

-tic6- (N. -ticus) -firl6- (N. -arius) -Itlm6- (N. -Itlmus) 
-too- (N. -anus) -S1I- (N. -alls) 

-ino- (N. -Inus) -HI- (N. -Ills) 

clvi- (N. -Is), a cttfcen clvlcus, belonging to a citizen 

rus- (N. -rus), country . rustlcus, belonging to the country 

a€r- (N. S6r), air aSrius, in the air 

h6nSr- (N. hdndr), honor hdndr&rius, of honor 

marl- (N. mSr§), sea marltlmus, belonging to the sea 

mgridiS- (N. -ies), midday mSridianus, of midday 

canl- (N. -Is), doa caninus, belonging to a dog 

anlma- (N. the same), life anlm&lls, having life 

serv6- (N. -us), slave servills, slavish 

16g- (N. lex), Zato lggltlmas, Zato/uZ 

4. The following suffixes also denote belonging to 
or derived from, but are used to form adjectives from 
proper nouns : 
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-an6- (N. -amis) -iac6- (N. -i&nis) 

-ian6- (N. -ianiis) -Ic6- (N. -fcus) 

4n6- (N. -inus) -16- (N. -ffis) 

-66- (N. -elis) -enal- (N. -ensfe) 

-at- (N. -as) -iensl (N. iensfe) 

Rom5- (N. RomS), Borne RSmamls, of Borne 

CIc£r5n- (N. CIcer5) ClcSronianus, Ciceronian 

L&tid- (N. Latitim), Latium L&timls, Latin 

(The country near Rome) 

C6rinth6- (N. Cdrinthiis), Corinth C5rinthi&cus, of Corinth 

Britannia- (N. the same), Britain Brltannlcus, British 

C6rlnth6- (N. Cdrintmls), Corinth Cdrinthiiis, Corinthian 

Eplcurd- (N. Epicurus), Epicurus Eplcureus, Epicurean 
(The philosopher) 

SlcIliS- (N. the same), Sicily Slclliensls, Sicilian 

AthSnS- (N. pi. Athenae), Athens AthSniensIs, Athenian 

119. From verb stems and roots. 
The suffixes are : 

-d6- (N. -dus) -u6-(N. -uus) -ftc- (N. -ax) 

-til6- (N. -ulus) -Iv6- (N. -Ivus) -Ic6- (N. -Icus) 

-11- (N. -lis) -bill- (N. -bills) 

1. The suffixes with stem ending in -i- denote capa- 
bility, generally in a passive sense : 

SmarS, to love amabllls, lovely, amiable 

facerS, to do facMs, easy to do, facile 

2. The suffix -ao- denotes a tendency, usually a 
faulty one : 

pugnarS, to fight pugnaz, pugnacious 

3. The other endings have about the same meaning 
as the present participle (i.e. they denote the act or 
state without asserting it) : 
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m£deri, to heal mfidlcus, healing, medical 

amarS, to love Amicus, loving, friendly 

tlm6re\ to fear tlmldus, fearing, timid 

EXERCISES. 

The student should note the suffix in the following adjec- 
tives, and its force in deriving the meaning of the adjective 
from that of the stem. Thus, acldus = ace" -f do + s. The 
present stem ac§- means to be sour; the suffix dd denotes 
the state without asserting it; s is the case ending. Hence 
acldiis means sour, or acid. 

The phonetic changes are : 6 in the stem becomes I (for ease 
of pronunciation) and 5 in the suffix becomes ti before the case 
ending. 

ac6r$, to be sour, acldiis, sour, acid ; arerg, to be dry, arldus, 
dry, arid; canderg, to shine, candldiis, shining, candid; 
ferverg, to glow, fervldiis, glowing, fervid ; fl6rere\ to blossom, 
flSrldus, flowery, florid; frigSrg, to be cold, frigldus, cold; 
horrSrS, to shudder, horrldus, fearful, horrid; languSrg, to 
be feeble, languldiis, feeble, languid; Uqu8r£, to be liquid, 
Hquidus, liquid; livSrS, to be lead colored, livldus, lead 
colored, livid; HlcSrg, to shine, ldcldus, clear, lucid; pallSrg, 
to be pale, pallldus, pale, pallid; placSrS, to be pleasing, 
placldus, pleased, placid; rlg6re\ to be stiff, rlgldus, stiff, 
rigid; sordSrg, to be dirty, sordldus, dirty, sordid; squal6r£, 
to be filthy, squalldus, filthy, squalid; sttip6r6, to be amazed, 
stttpidus, amazed, stupid ; t8p8r8, to be warm, t&pldus, warm, 
tepid; torp6r6, to be benumbed, torptdus, benumbed, torpid; 
torrSrg, to burn, torrldiis, burning, torrid; t&mSrg, to swell, 
tttmldus, swelling ; turgSrS, to be inflated, turgidus, inflated, 
turgid; v516r6, to be strong, valldus, strong, valid; humSrg, 
to be damp, humldus, damp, humid; amblgerS, to act on both 
sides, amblguus, on both sides, ambiguous; asslderg, to sit 
down by, asslduus, constant, assiduous; congruerg, to fit, 
congruus, suitable, congruous; contingerS, to touch, con- 
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tlguiis, touching, contiguous; contlnerS, to hold together, 
continues, holding together, continuous; inn6cer§, to be 
harmless, inndcuus, harmless, innocuous ; promiscerS, to mix, 
prcmiscuus, mixed, promiscuous. 

The suffix -Iv6- is attached to the supine stem. 

&ger6, to act, actus, actlvus, active ; caperg, to catch, cap- 
tiis, . captlvus, captured, captive ; ffigerg, to flee, fugltus, 
ftigltlviis, runaway, fugitive; nascl, to be born, nfitus, 
nfitlvus, born; v6ver8, to vow, votus, votlvus, vowed; 
nominal, to name, nominates, ndmlnStivus, nominative 
(in like manner the other names of cases). 

blberg, to drink, blbulus, bibulous, apt to drink; crSdSrS, 
to believe, crSdulus, apt to believe, credulous; garrirg, to 
prattle, garruliis, prattling, garrulous; pend€r£, to hang, 
pendiilus, hanging, pendulous; qugri, to complain, qugriilus, 
complaining, querulous; trgm&re\ to quiver, trgmulus, quiver- 
ing, tremulous; audSrS, to dare, audax, daring; capSrS, to 
catch, capax, capacious; efflcer§, to work out, efficax, effectual, 
efficacious ; fallerg, to deceive, fallax, deceptive ; 16qui, to talk, 
16quax, talkative; pugnarg, to fight, pugnax, quarrelsome; 
raperS, to seize, rapax, rapacious; tSnSrS, to hold, tSnax, 
tenacious; vlverS, to live, vlvax, lively, vivacious; vdrfire\ to 
devour, v6rax, voracious; ag8r§, to do, igills, active; f&cerS, 
to do, t acllls, easy ; frangerg, to break, fragllis, frail ; utl, to 
use, utWs, useful; crSderg, to believe, crSdlbllls, credible; 
horr§r8, to shudder, horrlbllls, exciting a shudder; intell8gSr8, 
to understand, intelHglbllls, intelligible; star§, to stand, 
st&bllls, steady, stable ; terrerg, to frighten, terrlbllis, fright- 
ful; admlran, to wonder, admlrabllls, wonderful; aftari, to 
address, affSbllls, affable. 

Remarks on Derivatives. 

1. English words are made from Latin adjectives 
in several ways. Quite often the nude stem is used 
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(i.e. the stem without its vowel). A slight change in 
spelling the final syllable is common; e.g. the nude 
stem of copiosus, full of abundance, is copios-, which 
in English becomes copious. Verbos-, full of words, 
we spell verbose. The latter seems the more natural 
way of spelling the word, as the final e is so com- 
monly used in English, especially when we wish to 
show that the preceding vowel has not its short sound ; 
e.g. hat, hate. But the suffix ous, used instead of ose, 
is explained by the fact that the words in which it 
occurs come to us not directly from the Latin, but 
from a French word which itself was derived from 
the Latin. The words in ose, on the other hand, come 
directly from the Latin. In this way we see at once 
the history of such words as generous, jocose, perni- 
cious, odious. 

2. When the nude stem ends in two consonants, we 
do not need to change the spelling. Thus we have 
just, pestilent, fraudulent (see the endings). 

3. The Latin suffix -bill-, when made nude, becomes 
-bll-. We do not pronounce the I, and so have dropped 
it out, a silent e being added. Hence we have affable, 
terrible, and the like. 



STUDY XXXIV. — THE DERIVATION OP LATIN 
VERBS. 

120. Latin verbs are formed either (1) directly from 
roots, (2) from noun or adjective stems, or (3) from 
verb stems. 
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1. Verbs formed from roots have consonant stems. 
The root used as a verb stem is sometimes used un- 
changed as a present stem (31, 2), sometimes is modified 
(86, 1, 2-, 3), and sometimes adds a vowel (i, e, a, 86, 3). 

Boot. Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. Perf. Part, 

c&n- can5 canSrg cSdnl cantus sing 

rup- rump5 rumpgrg rQpI rupttis break 

carp- carpO carpgrg carpsi carptus pluck 

cer-(=cr8) crescS crescgrg cr6vi crStus increase 

fig- ag5 agSrS 6gl actus drive 

mord- mordeS mordSrg momordi morsus bite 

cfip- capid capgrg cSpI captus catcft 

vld- vlded vldSrg vidi viatts see 

jiiv- jtlvO juvarS jdvi juttis aid 

2. Those formed from noun or adjective stems are 
very numerous. They comprise a large majority of 
verbs with stem in a, and a great number of those 
with stem in e. There are also some with stem in I. 

These verb stems are formed by attaching the verb 
suffix, a, e, or i, to the nude stem of the noun or adjec- 
tive. The perfect and supine stems are formed by 
adding v and t to the verb stem. 

animfi-, breath, anlmarg, to fill with breath, anlm&vl, anl- 

m&tus 
n5ta-, a mark, n5t&rg, to mark, to count 
damnd- (N. -iim), loss, damnarS, to condemn 
ddmlno- (N. -iis), lord, d5mlnarg, to play the lord, to rule 
ddn5- (N. -um), gift, d5nar6, to present 
16c6- (N. -us), place, 16carS, to place 
nggdtid- (N. -urn), business, nggotiarg, to do business 
num6r5- (N. -us), number, n&mgrarS, to count 
radi5- (N. -us), ray, r&di&rg, to shoot out rays 
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ventlld- (N. -lis), a little breeze, ventllarg, to make a little 

breeze 
ali6no~ (N. -tis, -um, -&), belonging to another, £li8nar£, to 

alienate 
lacSrd- (N. -€r, -6rum, -8ra), torn, lacSrarS, «o tear 
Iib6r5- (N. -er, -erum, -€r&),/ree, llb8rar£, to set free 
dScdr- (N. deciis, neut.), beauty, dScdrarg, «o decorate 
ndmln- (N. nOmen, neat.), name, nomlnarS, to name 
6s- (N. 5s, neut.), mouth, 5rar8, to speaA 
floB- (N. fl6s, neut.), a flower, florSrS, to flourish 
servd- (N. -us), a stave, servirg, to oe a sZaae 
vestl- (N. -Is), garment, vestir8, to clothe 

3. Verbs formed from the stems of other verbs are 
of several classes. 

a. Freqaentatives denote repeated or continued ac- 
tion. Their stem is formed by adding a to the supine 
stem of the other verb. 

canSrg, sing, cantus, cantarS, to sing often, cantavl, can- 

tatiis 
caperg, to catch, captus, captarS, to catch at 
c6d£r6, to yield, cessus, cessfirS, to cease, to loiter 
consfilSrS, to consult, consultus, consultary, to deliberate 
dlc8r$, to say, dictus, dictarS, to say frequently, to dictate 

(in both senses) 
haberS, to have, habitus, habltarg, to have often, to dwell 
pellM, to strike, pulsus, pulsarS, to beat 

Sometimes in these derivatives the t of the supine 
stem has I preceding it. 
&ger8, to do, actus ( = ag-tiis), agltare, to shake 

b. Inchoatives denote the beginning of an action. 
Their stem is formed by adding -sc- to the verb stem 
of the other verb. 
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dicerg, to say, disced (=dic-sc-2re), to learn (i.e. by repetition) 
ir&rg, to be angry, irasci, to grow angry 
crearg, to make, crescerg, to grow 

There are other derivative endings for Latin verbs, 
but not many of them form English derivatives. 

Remarks on Derivatives. 

English words are made from Latin verb stems in 
various ways. 

1. Sometimes the verb stem (nude) or the present 
stem (nude) is used without change (145, 2) : carp, 
from carperg, to nibble, to pluck; damn, from damnarg, 
to condemn; cede, from ced6r6, to yield (here the silent 
e is added). 

2. We recognize not a few English words which 
are Latin present participle stems (145, 3): agent, 
from ag8r6, to do; radiant, from r&diarg, to shoot 
rays; crescent, from cresc8r6, to grow. The meaning 
of these words is plain. An agent is one who does 
something, sometimes acting for another person. We 
call a person's face radiant when it seems to shine 
with joy. And the moon is crescent when it is new 
(i.e. when it is just growing larger). 

3. The supine stems of verbs we find in a large 
number of English words (145, 1). The student will 
see the meaning of the following words, in which 
appear supine stems of verbs cited in Study XXXI. : 
incantation, rupture, act, morsel, capture, vision, nota- 
tion, location, locate, nominate, oration, agitation. 

There are swarms of English words in ate and ation which 
come from Latin supine stems. These will be given in Fart IV. 
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STUDY XXXV. — THE FORMATION OP COM- 
POUND WORDS IN LATIN. 

121. In forming derivative words it has been seen 
that the process has been merely to modify a stem by 
a prefix, by a change in the body of the stem, or by a 
suffix. And in each of these three cases the modifying 
part is not itself a stem. Thus, pugnax (= pugnacs), 
apt to fight, is formed from piig -f n + ac + s. ptlg is 
a verb stem, n is the suffix which forms the present 
stem, ac is the suffix forming a derivative adjective 
stem, b is the declension ending. 

But words may also be formed in Latin by joining 
two stems, or a stem and a root. tublcSn, trumpeter, 
is formed from the noun stem tiib&-, a trumpet, and 
the verb stem can-, sing, play (the vowel changes will 
be explained later). So it appears that tublcSn means 
one wJio plays on a trumpet. 

In English we do very little with stems, which play 
so prominent a part in Latin; and our compound 
words are formed merely by uniting two words. Thus, 
horse + man = horseman ; blue + eyed = blue-eyed. The 
same thing is done occasionally in Latin : res public*, 
the public business, the republic; bSng + f&cSrg = bSnS- 
f&cSrS, to do good (in like manner, bgngdic&g, to speak 
well; malSdicSrg, to speak ill; mal8fac£r8, to do ill; 
satlsfacgrg, to satisfy). 

The last examples illustrate a great number of com- 
pounds, in which the first part is a particle (an adverb, 
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or a preposition in an adverbial sense), while the 
second part is the stem of an inflected word. 

122. When the stems of inflected words are put 
together, there are apt to be some phonetic changes : 
magnd + anlmd + s = magnanimfis, great-souled. The 
stem vowel 6 in the first part is lost before a vowel: 
agr8 + c6ia = &gric51&, a farmer. The stem vowel 8 
becomes I. 

We saw in tubicSn that the stem of the first part 
was tiib&-, the & being changed to I. This is a very 
common change in forming compounds. And I is even 
added to a consonant stem : pao, peace, + fie, make, 
= pacificus, peace-making. 

Also in ttiblcSn we see that the root vowel & in the 
second part becomes 8. This also is common, — a or 
6 becoming i, ae (as in fratricide) becoming i, au be- 
coming o or u. & sometimes becomes 8 or tt. 

The first part of a compound word is often a par- 
ticle (101). But many particles end in a consonant. 
And if the second part of the compound begins with 
a consonant, there is usually a phonetic change. Thus, 
in, against, -+• pugnarS, to fight, == impugnarg, to fight 
against. Here the lingual n becomes the correspond- 
ing labial m (5) before the labial p (by pronouncing 
inpugnarS and impugnarS the student will see how 
much easier the latter is). This change is called par- 
tial assimilation. 

An example of complete assimilation is irriderS, to 
laugh at, compounded of in + riderg. In this word n 
is changed to the same letter as that following. 
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123. Compounds in which a preposition is the first 
part are very numerous in Latin. The following are 
illustrations : 

a, &b, aba, away (often meaning simply not) : absconders, to 

hide away ; abnormls, not under rule., abnormal. 
&d, to (towards, near), acclper£, to take to (oneself), to accept; 

adjacSrS, to lie near, to be adjacent. 
antg, before : antecSderg, to go before. 
circum, around : circumvSnlrg, to come around. 
com ( = cam), with, completely : coll6quT, to talk with; con- 

sumSrS, to take completely, to consume. 
d6, away, from : dSducSrg, to draw from. 
6, ex, out of, thoroughly: ex5nerar8, to unload; efflcerg, 

to do thoroughly. 
In, in, into, against: immlgrarg, to move into; impugnarS, 

to fight against. 
inter, between : intervSnirS, to come between. 
6b, in the way, against-, offerrg, to bring in one's way, to 

offer; opprlmerd, to press against, to oppress. 
per, through : perambularg, to walk through. 
post, after: postpdnerS, to put after. 
pro (prod), forth, for: pr6Mb§re\ to hold before (i.e. out of 

one's reach), to prohibit. 
stlb, under: substitute, to put under (i.e. in. place of), to 

substitute. 
trans, across: transgrgdl, to go across (e.g. to go across a 

line, hence, to transgress). 

The following prepositions are never used except 
in compound words : 

ambl, around (hence, on two sides) : ambltio, a going around 
(e.g. going around for votes, hence, ambition). 

dls, apart (sometimes merely not) : distlnSrS, to hold apart; 
difflcllls, not easy. 

In, not : Inlmlc&s, unfriendly. 
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p6s (post), forth, near: posslderg, to sit near, to possess. 
r8 (rSd-), back: rSclInls, leaning back. 
s§ (sed-), apart: sScSderg, to go apart. 

124. Often Latin compounds consist of an adjective 
stem -f a noun stem. 

bllinguls (bl + lingua-), with two tongues; triplex (tri+pHc-), 
threefold, triple; sSmlbarbariis (semi + barbaro-), half 
barbarous; magnanimtis (magn6 + &nlm6), high souled; 
mSdlterranetis (inSdI + terra-), midland. 

125. Others consist of an object + a verb stem. 

&g-, do: fttmigarS (fiimS), to make smoke, to fumigate; nftvl- 

gSre' (navl), to make a voyage. 
caed-, kill: fr£trlcld& (fratr-), killer of a brother; hdmlcidS 

(h5m-, abbreviated for h6mln-), killer of a man; parri- 
cide (par-, for patr-), killer of a father. 
c61-, cultivate: agrlc613. (Sgrd-), farmer. 
die-, say: jfldex (stem jQdlc-, from jus-), judge, one who 

speaks, or decides, what is just. 
fie-, make: magnlflctis (magnd-), magnificent; paclflctis 

(pac-), peacemaking; sacrlfici&m (sacro-), sacrifice; 

BignlflcarS (signd-), make signs, signify. For the phonetic 

change, see 122. 
fer-, carry: voclfgrari (v5c-), to carry the voice, to shout. 
frag-, break : saxifrages (sax5-), stone crushing. 
16qu-, talk: grandlldqutis (grando-), talking big. 
v6r-, eat: carnivdrtis (earn-), flesh eating. 

126. Other compounds consist of an adverbial 
expression •+- a verb. 

d&-, give: mandarS (manii-), to give into one's hands. 
v61-, wish: benev51tlB (bene), well wishing; m&lgvdl&s 
(mal8), ill wishing. 
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Remarks on Derivatives. 

Latin compounds are used in great numbers as Eng- 
lish words. They can be properly explained, however, 
only as Latin words. To attempt the analysis of such 
an English word by resolving it at once into its parts 
is merely to put the cart before the horse. Sometimes 
students are taught, for instance, that interruption con- 
sists of the prefix inter-, meaning between, the root rup, 
to break, and the suffix tion, meaning an act. In truth, 
however, interruption is merely the stem of the Latin 
noun interruptiS. The stem is a compound of the 
preposition IntSr and the noun stem ruptidn-. The last 
is composed of the supine stem nipt- (from the verb 
stem nip) + the suffix -15n-, which denotes the act 
(117, 1). 

Benefactor is obviously the noun denoting the agent 
(117, 2), from b£n8f&c£rg, to do good, as malefactor is 
from mSlgf&cgrg, to do iU, and satisfaction from satlsf S- 
c8r8, to do enough. 

From magn&nlmiis, great souled, we have magnani- 
mous; impugnarg, to fight against, gives us impugn. 
The former word is merely the Latin nominative, with 
the last syllable adapted to our way of spelling. We 
are not accustomed to end words in the syllable -us, 
— we write curious, specious, tortuous, anxious (136). 
Impugn is the nude stem of the Latin verb, unchanged. 
This nude stem of a Latin verb (with or without silent 
e final) we find also in the words abscond, consume, 
deduce, intervene, postpone. Their meaning is found 
in the examplec (145). 
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If we look at another compound Latin verb, accl- 
pgrg, to receive, we see that the English derivative is 
accept (145, 6 c). Here plainly the supine stem, in- 
stead of the nude present stem, is taken, but with 
exactly the same meaning. Notice circumvent, exon- 
erate, immigrate, oppress (from opprlmSrS), prohibit, 
substitute, transgress. 

Saxifrages (stem saxifrage)-), stone crushing, is con- 
verted into the English saxifrage, by using the nude 
stem with final e silent. The saxifrage is a delicate 
plant which derives its name, as some say, because it 
grows in crevices of the rocks ; more probably because 
it was once thought that if taken as a medicine it 
would break up a stone in the bladder. 



HOW ENGLISH WORDS ARE MADE 
FROM LATIN WORDS. 



Part IV. 

HOW ENGLISH WORDS ARE MADE FROM 
LATIN WORDS. 



PRELIMINARY. 

127. It was explained briefly in the Introduction 
how it has come about that many words in English 
come from the Latin. When English people were 
accustomed to hear Latin spoken or to use written 
Latin, they would be quite apt to use Latin expres- 
sions in English discourse when there was no English 
word which exactly fitted. Eor instance, the English 
language from the fifth century to the eleventh was 
* almost wholly German. But for about the last four 
hundred years of that time the church services were 
in Latin. Accordingly it was the most natural thing 
in the world for the priests in speaking of some part 
of the service to keep the familiar Latin term, rather 
than try to invent a new English word. And so came 
in such words as altar, angel, font, mass, monk, and 
nun, which are merely the nude stems, little altered, 
of the Latin nouns altarg, angiitis, fona (= font-), 
miB8&, mdn&chtts, mmn£. As has been said (p. xii), 

171 
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also, Latin was very generally used in conversation, 
books, and legal documents until within the last two 
centuries. Accordingly, in the course of all these 
ages, a large number of Latin words have been adopted 
into our language. 

Now, in continuing to use a Latin word, one would 
not be likely to take pains about its inflection. The 
various forms of the noun, verb, and the like, would 
be adapted to a Latin sentence, but not at all to an 
English sentence. So the tendency would be to use 
some one form of the Latin word without change, and 
if it should be inflected, to use English forms. Thus 
we use for the possessive case nun's, not the genitive 
nunnae. 

But what one form would be the most natural 
to use? Obviously that which was most frequently 
heard in Latin. 

If that happened to be some particular case of a 
noun, for instance, it might be retained; or, at first 
retained in full, gradually its ending would drop; 
e.g. axis, and angel (from angSltim). 

But it is easy to see that the Latin form most com- 
monly heard would not be any particular case of a 
noun, or any particular mood, tense, etc., of a verb. 
It would be the nude stem. Thus, if one were familiar 
with all the forms of angSl&s, these are what he would 
hear : angSl&s, angSltim, angglg, angglo, angSli, angSlos, 
angglortim, angglis. Clearly the nude stem anggl- 
occurs in all these forms. So it would be convenient 
to drop off mere endings and to use the nude stem as 
the English word. And in fact this is just what has 
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been done. The great majority of our words which 
are borrowed from Latin are merely Latin nude stems. 
Of course, some small changes in spelling are likely 
to occur. The nouns above noticed, altar, angel, font, 
mass, monk, nun, are nude stems. The first three are 
spelled exactly as in Latin. Mass, from miss&, changes 
the vowel; monk is instead of monach; nun instead 
of nunn. 

In the eleventh century England was conquered by 
the Normans, and for about three hundred years the 
Norman French was the official language. t It was 
used by the higher classes of society, in parliament, 
in the law courts, and, for a good share of that time, 
in the published laws. But English continued to be 
spoken by the plain people, and gradually it displaced 
French. By the end of the fourteenth century the 
use of English was again general. But in the course 
of these centuries a multitude of French words had 
been adopted into English speech. Their spelling 
was somewhat modified in many cases, but they can 
easily be recognized as the same words used by the 
French. Now French is, as has been explained, only 
a modified form of Latin. Nearly all the French 
words taken into English were of Latin origin. We 
can often tell them by some peculiarity in spelling 
which shows how the Latin stem became altered in 
French. 

After the fourteenth century English was the lan- 
guage of England. But yet for a long time the English 
people were much under French influence. The mer- 
chants of the two nations were constantly trading 
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across the channel, travellers were coming and going. 
Wars and treaties kept the governments busy. And 
in all these ways and in many more the people of 
England continually added French words to their 
vocabulary. And the most of these words were origi- 
nally Latin. 

There is another class of words in English which 
are made from Latin stems and suffixes, but which do 
not come from Latin words. For instance sagacious 
shows the Latin stem sagac-, of sagax, keen scented; 
and the suffix ous is very common with us in place of 
the Latin case ending -tis, or the nude suffix -6s-. So 
we should infer that sagacious comes from a Latin 
adjective sagacitis, or from the nude stem sagacios- of 
sagaciostts. But in fact there were no such Latin 
words. So this word sagacious has evidently been 
made from the stem sagac-, in imitation of many other 
words in ous, like arduous, strenuous, and the rest. 
Such words are called coined words. 



STUDY XXXVI. — LATIN WORDS USED IN 
ENGLISH. 

128. The Latin words used in English are not very 
many. There are several nouns in &, a few neuters 
in ttm, some nominatives ,in Is from stems in I, some 
from stems in In, and a handful of others. 

129. A fairly complete list of the nouns in a is the 
following : antennae, area, arena, aurora, boa, caesena, 
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camera, cornea, cornucopia, corolla, era, farina, fistula, 
formula, hernia, lamina, lar*va, mica, militia, nebula, 
penumbra, placenta, pupa, retina, saliva, scrofula, tibia, 
toga, verbena, vertebra. 

Several of these are terms used in medicine or 
surgery: cornea, fistula, hernia, placenta, retina, scrofula, 
tibia, vertebra. 

Antennae, larva, pupa, are zoological terms, and 
corolla belongs to botany. 

The other words are in common use. Arena in Latin 
means sand. But the place in the amphitheatre 
where the gladiators fought was covered with sand, 
so that they would not slip. For that reason the place 
came to be called the sand, arena. And the word we 
use for any similar place. Then it has a figurative 
meaning, applied to any place of contest ; as when we 
call Congress the arena of national politics. 

Bo& was the Latin name for a large serpent. We 
use it literally in the term boa constrictor, and figura- 
-tively for a lady's fur tippet which has the shape of 
a serpent. 

camera means a chamber. The box used in taking 
photographs was called, when it was invented and 
before its use in photography was learned, a camera 
obscura, i.e. a dark chamber. It is in that sense that 
the word is commonly used now. 

Corned is the feminine of the adjective corneas, 
made of horn, derived from the stem of the noun cornu, 
horn. We apply the word to the hard and transparent 
window of the eyeball. The feminine is used perhaps 
because it means pan cornea, the horny part. 
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It will be noticed that the nude stem of cornu is the 
name for a horny excrescence on the toes, a corn. 

Cornucopia, is a Latin compound word, meaning a 
horn of plenty. We usually mean a plenty of candy> 
the cornucopia being the horn-shaped candy box so 
familiar at Christmas time. 

A peninsula is a body of land almost surrounded by 
water, from the Latin peninsula, derived from penS, 
almost, and instiia, an island. 

Mica is the name for minerals which split into thin, 
shining sheets. It is used in stoves, and is often called 
isinglass, which is really quite another thing. Now 
the Latin word mica means a crumb — which certainly 
has nothing to do with our mineral. But the verb 
micarS means to shine. So perhaps mica was originally 
used as the name of the mineral from a mistaken 
notion that mici had something to do with micarS. 

130. A few nominatives of e stems are used as 
English words: congSries, series, spScies, superficies. 

The accusative form rgquiem is also an English word. 
It means a mass, or solemn religious musical service, 
sung in honor of the dead. The Latin rSquies means 
rest. The Latin church service for the dead begins 
with the words Rgquiem aeternam dona els, D6mInS, 
Give them eternal rest, Lord. So the first word of 
the service came to be commonly used as the name of 
the whole — just as we often refer to a hymn by its 
first line. 

Rebus is the ablative plural of res, a thing. A rebus 
is a method of representing a word or sentence by 
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means of pictures of objects whose separate names 
sound like the syllable or words in question. 

"A gallant in love with a woman named Bose Hill, had 
embroidered on his gown a rose, a hill, an eye, a loaf, a well, 
signifying Bose Hill, I love well." 

— Webster's International Dictionary. 

A rebus means literally by means of things. 

131. Nominatives from i stems as English words 
are not very many : amanuensis, axis, fasces, fauces, 
insignia, mephitis, omnibus, pelvis, regalia, simile, and 
the names of the months, September, October, Novem- 
ber, and December. The last four are really adjectives, 
agreeing with mensls, month — September being the 
seventh month (SeptSm), October the eighth, etc. 
The Romans began the year in March. 

An amanuensis was one who wrote from dictation 
(i.e. who wrote out with the hand, a manu). 

An o-mnibus is a public vehicle, i.e. vehicle for all. 
Omnibus is the dative plural of omnia, all. 

132. Nominatives from 6 stems used as English 
words are more numerous : album, cancer, canker, 
circus, decemvir, decorum, delirium, deuce (= deus), 
duodenum, equilibrium, exordium, focus, forum, frus- 
tum, fulcrum, Gemini, genius, incubus, indecorum, 
interregnum, labellum, laburnum, locus, lustrum, mil- 
lennium, nasturtium, nucleus, odium, pabulum, pre- 
mium, radius, rostrum, Sagittarius, serum, stratum, 
substratum, Taurus, triumvir, transom (= transtrum), 
vacuum, Venus, vesper, vinculum. 
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Albttm is the neuter of the adjective albus, tim, &, 
white, and means merely a white (unwritten) book. 

Nostrum, neuter of noster, is literally our own, i.e. 
a special kind of a drug. 

Circus meant anything round, hence a circular space 
for races and athletic contests, and so a building for 
such purposes, or, as with us, such an exhibition. 

DScorttm is the neuter of the adjective dScortts, 
ttni, a, becoming. So decorum is conduct which is 
becoming. 

Fdctts in Latin means a hearth or fireplace. Then 
it means a centre of light, and hence any point from 
which rays diverge or to which they converge. 

F&rtim in Latin means a market place, or a public 
square where courts sat. Hence it came to be applied 
to any place of justice. And so our word forensic 
means relating to the forum, i.e. to a court of justice. 

Rostr&m means a beak (i.e. of a bird). Then the 
name was applied, by an obvious resemblance, to the 
prow of a war vessel. In one of their wars the Romans 
captured a number of ships from the fleet of the enemy, 
and fastened the prows to a column in the great public 
square in Rome. Near this column was placed the 
platform in which public speakers stood. And so 
that platform came to be called the rostral. From that 
usage we have learned to call such a platform a 
rostrum. 

It will be noticed that rostrtim comes from the stem 
rod- of rod£r8, to gnaw, to peck, with the suffix -trfim 
(stem tr6-, 117, 3), denoting the instrument. So a 
rostrtim was the instrument with which a bird pecks. 
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S&gittaritts, an archer, and Taurfis, a bull, are names 
of signs of the Zodiac, and in that sense are found in 
almanacs. 

Ventis was the Roman goddess of love and beauty, 
and her name has been given to the brilliant planet 
which we admire as evening star (perhaps sometimes 
we have seen it as morning star). 

Vesper was the Roman name for the evening star. 
Hence it came to mean the evening, and then religious 
services held late in the day were called vespers. 

133. A few nouns from u stems are used as English 
words : apparatus, fetus, hiatus, impetus, status. 

Hiattis means a yawning, an opening (from hiarS, to 
yawn). It is thence applied to a vacant space of some 
kind — as a hiatus in a manuscript. 

Stat&s means standing (from starg, to stand), position. 

134. Nominatives from a few consonant stems are 
used as English words: silex, specimen, stamen, tyro 
(tiro), torpedo, virago, vertigo, viscera. 

Specimen is the nominative of the Latin stem specl- 
mln-, derived from the stem of specerS, to see, by the 
suffix -mln- (117, 3), denoting the means. Hence a 
specimen is something by means of which one can see 
what a given sort of thing is like. 

Tir6 (stem tiron-) meant a raw soldier, a recruit. We 
use it in the sense of a person inexperienced in any 
occupation. The spelling tyro is a mere blunder, but 
long custom seems to have fixed it. 

Torpedo (stem torpedln-) meant numbness (from tor- 
pert, to be numb). Then it was applied to the electric 
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eel, which gave to one handling it a shock that pro- 
duced a sensation of numbness. We use it for what 
causes a shock, as the common Fourth of July play- 
thing, and the deadly implement used in war. 

Virago (stem vlragln-) meant a woman having man- 
like qualities (from vir, man). We think only of 
disagreeably bold and quarrelsome qualities in using 
the word. 

Vertigo (stem vertigln-) meant giddiness (from ver- 
terg, to turn). We use it in exactly the same sense. 

Viscer&, the entrails, is a neuter plural from visctla 
(stem viscer-). 

A list of noun consonant stems whose nominatives 
are used as English words, is appended. 

In some instances the nominative is used without 
change : as, abdomen, -farrago. 

In other words the nominative form is so different 
from the stem that it seems to have been treated as if 
it had a distinct stem of its own, and the nude form 
of that supposed nominative stem, with or without 
final e, is the English word : fortitude (stem f ortltudln-, 
37), fortitude; cupidS (stem ctipidln-), Cupid. 

Abdomen (stem abdomln-), acumen (acumln-), albu- 
men (albumin-), altitude (altltudln, N. altitude), apex 
(5plc-, 21), bitumen (bltumln-), cognomen (cognomln-), 
cortex (cortlc-), Cupid (cttpidln-, K Cupido), desuetude 
(desuetudln-, N. desuetude), farrago (farragln-), for- 
ceps (forclp-), fortitude (f ortltudln, N. fortitude), genus 
(genge-), ibex (Iblc-), index (indie-), lens (lent-), lum- 
bago (lumbagln-), magnitude (magnltudln-, N. magni- 
tude), matrix (matric-), occiput (occlplt-, like caplt-, 
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N. captit, 41), omen (dmln-), parse (= pars, the nomi- 
native from the stem part-), plumbago (plumbagln-), 
poppy (= papavgr), poultice (= pultes, pi. of pult-), 
pulse (=puls, the nominative from the stem pult-), 
punt (ponton-, N. ponts — our word pontoon comes 
from the stem), pus (pus-), regimen (rgglmln-), silex 
(bIUc-), specimen (epScImln-), tyro (tiron-, N. tiro), 
torpedo (torpedln-), vicissitude (vlcissltudln-, N. vlcis- 
sltudo), virago (vlragln-), vertex (vertlc-), vertigo 
(vertigln-), viscera (viscSr-; viscera is the n. pi.), 
vortex (vortlc-), vulture (vultttr-). 

135. A few Latin pronouns are used as English 
words : quorttm, of whom — a quorum is the proportion 
of a public body necessary to transact business (i.e. the 
body consists of a certain number, of whom so many 
must be present). 

136. Adjectives with stem in o, a often are used 
in the masc. n. sing, as English words. However, we 
write ous, instead of ub, in the last syllable (p. 158) ; 
thus, instead of the Latin amblgu&s, we write ambigu- 
ous. A list follows : 

abstemious, ambiguous, anxious, arboreous, arduous, 
argillaceous, assiduous, calcareous, canorous, carnivo- 
rous, commodious, compendious, consanguineous, con- 
scious, conspicuous, contemporaneous, contiguous, con- 
tinuous, cretaceous, deciduous, devious, dexterous (as 
if the Latin were dextSrtts), dubious, egregious, erro- 
neous, extraneous, factitious, fastidious, ferreous, fer- 
ruginous, flagitious, fortuitous, fulvous, gallinaceous, 
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garrulous, glutinous, gratuitous, gregarious, impervi- 
ous, incongruous, indigenous, ingenuous, innocuous, 
innoxious, inodorous, integer, invidious, lascivious, 
ligneous, ludicrous, magnanimous, mellifluous, mere- 
tricious, miscellaneous, miser, multifarious, nefarious, 
neuter, notorious, noxious, nutritious, obnoxious, ob- 
streperous, obvious, omnivorous, opprobrious, osseous, 
pendulous, perfidious, perspicuous, pervious, posthu- 
mous, precarious, preposterous, previous, promiscu- 
ous, propitious, prosperous, pusillanimous, querulous, 
ridiculous, sedulous, simultaneous, sinister, solicitous, 
somniferous, sonorous, soporiferous, spontaneous, spu- 
rious, stupendous, strenuous, subterraneous, superflu- 
ous, surreptitious, tedious, testaceous, unanimous, 
uxorious, various, venous, vitreous, viviparous. 

Occasionally a neuter singular is used, usually as a 
noun: maximum, medium, minimum, modicum, pen- 
dulum. 

137. Adjectives with consonant stems are some- 
times used in the nominative form as English words : 
complex, minus, plus. 

138. There are some verb forms which have come 
into use as English words. 

Affidavit is the third person singular of the perfect 
indicative active of affidarS, to make oath. So it means 
properly he has made oath. But we use it as a noun 
to describe a certain form of oath. 

H&blt&t is a third person singular of the present 
indicative active of h&bltarS, to dwell, and means it 
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dwells. We use it as a noun to denote the place where 
an animal lives. 

Vagary is merely the infinitive of the deponent verb 
v&gari, to wander. The final i becomes y in English, 
as is usually the case (142, 4). We use the word as a 
noun, meaning some whim which wanders from com- 
mon sense. 

V8to, I forbid, is the present indicative of vStarS, to 
forbid. We use it both as a verb and as a noun. 

TenSt, he holds, is a third person singular. But we 
use it as a noun to denote what one holds. We speak 
of Luther's tenets in religious matters. 

VId6Uc6t (often abbreviated to viz.) is a contraction 
of vlderS llcSt, it is easy (UcSt, it is permitted, hence it 
is easy) to see. We use it in the sense of namely. 

Exit, he goes out, is a third person singular, from 
exirg. We use it as a noun, to denote either the act 
of going out, or the place where one goes out. 

Dirge, a funeral hymn, a lament for the dead, is a 
contraction of dirlgS, direct thou, the imperative of 
dlrlgerg, to direct. We use it as a noun, applying it to 
the entire service of which it is a part, as is the case 
in requiem (130). In the service for the dead used by 
the Latin church an antiphon begins, Dirlgg, DdmlnS, 
Detis metis, In conspectu tuo, vit&m me&m, Lord, di- 
rect thou my life in thy siglit (Psalms v. 8). 

CSve&t, let him beware, is the present subjunctive of 
c&verg, to beware. It is used in a legal document, 
which hence is called a caveat. 

tt&t, let it become, is the present subjunctive of fieri, 
to become. In English the word is a noun or an adjec- 
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tive. We speak of the fiat of one in authority, mean- 
ing his command. Fiat money is what passes as money, 
not from its intrinsic value, but from the command of 
government 

M*ment5, remember, is an imperative. We use it as 
a noun, meaning a memorial. 

Plaudit is a third person singular from plaudSrS, to 
applaud. With us it is a noun meaning applause. 

FossS is an infinitive (98, 2), meaning to be able. We 
use it as a noun meaning a group of men ordered to 
the assistance of a sheriff so that he may be able to 
make an arrest. 

Query is our way of spelling quaerS, the imperative 
of quaerSrS, to seek. It is a noun with us, meaning a 
seeking, a question. 

Recipe, a medical prescription, is the imperative of 
rgrfpSrS, to take. The Latin form of the physician's 
prescription began with the word rStfpS, take. Hence 
we use the word as the name of the entire prescription. 

139. . There are some Latin phrases which are com- 
monly used as English words. 

Habeas corptts, produce the body, were the first words 
in a Latin writ issued by the courts. We use the 
phrase as the name of the writ. Habeas is the sub- 
junctive of hSberg, to have, to produce. 

Mandamtts, we command, is the first word in the 
Latin form of another legal writ, used in English as 
the name of the writ. We must remember that Latin 
was long the language of the law in England. 

Postobit is another legal term, being a contraction 
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of post 6bltum, after death. It is applied to an obli- 
gation to pay money after the death of one from whom 
the promisor is to inherit. 

Post mortem is either a noun or adjective. We speak 
of a post mortem, or of a post mortem examination. It 
is merely the Latin phrase post mortem, after death. 

Ad interim, for the time being, we use literally, or 
frequently as a noun or adjective: "He served ad 
interim." " This was an ad interim appointment." 

Ex tempdrS, at (literally, out of) the time,, is used 
literally : " He spoke ex tempore." It also becomes an 
adjective: "An extempore address." Then we make 
from it the verb extemporize, and the adjective extem- 
poraneous. 

AvS, MSri&, Hail, Mary, and p&ter noster, our Father, 
are at the beginning of certain Latin prayers — hence 
are used as the names of those prayers. 

The Protestant Episcopal church uses a service in 
the English language. But it was originally in Latin, 
as that of the Roman Catholic church is still. The 
Episcopal service was translated into English only 
some three and a half centuries ago, and retains yet 
the Latin names for many of its parts. 

The Gloria Patri begins with the words " Glory be 
to the Father " ; the Gloria in Excelsis, with the words 
" Glory be to God on high" (In excelsis); the Te Deum, 
" We praise thee, God " ; the Benedicite, " O all ye 
works of the Lord, bless ye (benSdlrftg) the Lord "; 
the Jubilate, " be joyful in the Lord." 

The student will notice how easy it is for the first 
word, or some of the first words of a set form, like 
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a legal document or a portion of a church service, to 
be used as a sort of catch word, and so to become an 
English name for the whole ; i.e. an English noun. 

Mob is a mere contraction of mobllfi vulgtts, the 
uneasy crowd (mobllS is hard to translate in this 
expression — perhaps it might be rendered always in 



Quinquagesima Sunday is the second Sunday before 
Lent; so called because it is about the fiftieth day 
(quinquagesima dies) before Easter. 

Duodecimo (the ablative singular of du6declmfis, 
twelfth) is a name applied to a book made of sheets of 
paper each of which is so folded as to make twelve 
leaves. The full expression would be In du6decImo, 
in twelfth. In like manner we use quarto, from quartfe, 
fourth, and octavo, from octavtts, eighth. Folio is the 
ablative singular of fdlium, leaf. A folio book is one 
in which each sheet of paper is folded once, i.e. so as 
to make two leaves. 

Summum b6num means the highest good. 

Via ductA, a road led (across some obstacle, as a 
ravine), gives viaduct. In like manner from aqua 
ducta, we have aqueduct, etc. 

140. Some Latin prepositions and adverbs are used 
in English as nouns or adjectives. 

The preposition extra, beyond, becomes an English 
adjective. We speak of working extra hours, of an 
extra edition of a newspaper, or, as the newsboys call 
it, an "extra" (they are more likely to say "extry "). 

Interim, in the meantime, is used as an English noun; 
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" the interim between the sessions of Congress was full 
of activity. " The Latin phrase ad interim, for the 
time being, has already been mentioned. 

itgm, also, is used in the form of drawing a will : 
"I bequeath one thousand dollars to John Smith; 
Item, five hundred dollars to his daughter, Mary Smith." 

It becomes an English noun very commonly used : 
*• The items of the account are correct." 

Extra, beyond — i.e. something beyond the ordinary : 
an extra hat. 

Alias, otherwise, is used literally as an adverb in 
legal descriptions : " George Smith, alias Jones." It 
is also a noun, meaning an assumed name : " His alias 
was Jones." 

Alibi, elsewhere, is used as a noun in a legal sense. 
If an accused person proves an alibi, he proves that 
he was elsewhere when the act in question was com- 
mitted. 

Gratis, for nothing, is used just in that sense : " The 
boy had his education gratis." 

TandSm, at length, is applied whimsically to a team 
of horses harnessed one before the other, instead of 
side by side : " The young man drove a tandem." 



STUDY XXX VII. — LATIN STEMS USED AS 
ENGLISH WORDS. 

141. The great bulk of English words which come 
to us directly from the Latin consist simply of the 
nude stem of the Latin word (54, Note). As has 
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been explained, this was the form which would be 
incessantly heard in conversation, and so it would be 
natural to use this and to drop off the suffixes of inflec- 
tion which were peculiar to the Latin grammar. 

Thus the nude stem of area, a chest, is arc-, which 
we write ark; cells gives us cell, c61umn&, column. 

Verbtim (stem verb6-), word, gives us verb (i.e. the 
word, the most important word, in a sentence). 

In like manner come auction (from auction-, increas- 
ing), benefactor (from bSnSfactor-, well doer), font (from 
font-, N. fons, a fountain). The adjectives augustus 
and aquatlcus give us august and aquatic. From ab- 
sconders, to hide away, comes abscond, and advert$r6, 
to turn to, gives us advert. 

142. In writing these stems as English words we 
sometimes make slight changes in spelling. For in- 
stance, the nude stem of arc&, a chest, we write ark, 
which is conveniently different from the nude stem of 
arcus, a bow, which we write arc. 

1. One of the changes is the addition to the nude 
stem of a silent e. Thus we write recline, from recli- 
n6r6, to lean back; probe, from pr6b&r6, to prove; cede, 
from ced6r6, to yield; captive, from captivus, a prisoner; 
convince, from convinc6r6, to conquer. This e is not 
sounded, and its use is to show that the next preceding 
vowel is long (probe, not prob), or that a preceding 
c or g should have the soft sound (convince, we pro- 
nounce convinse, not convink). It is also added when 
the word otherwise would end in & mute and 3» liquid 
— amicable, 
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2. Another change consists in dropping out I (and 
sometimes 8 or ti) in a suffix between a mute and a 
liquid. The nude stem of amicabllls, friendly (stem 
amicablll-), is amicabll-. We drop out 1 between b and 
1, and write the stem amicable — adding the silent e. 

3. When the nude stem ends in a doubled consonant, 
we usually drop one, unless the accent falls on the 
final syllable. Thus deterrerg, to frighten from, gives 
deter, instead of deterr; but we write add, null, still. 

4. If the nude stem ends in i, it is written y in 
English. Pulmonariiis, belonging to the lungs, gives 
pulmonary, instead of pulmonari; lapldaritis, a stone 
cutter, gives lapidary; avlarltim, a place to keep birds 
(117, 5), gives aviary. But sometimes i is dropped 
instead of being written as y : capitol, from capltolitlm. 

We also use ty instead of final tat in nude stems 
of nouns: lSvItat- (N. lSvItaa), lightness, we write 
levity. 

5. Occasionally, a vowel in the nude stem is changed, 
perhaps originally from mere carelessness. 

The first word in the Latin version of the creed 
which is recited in the church services is credo, / 
believe. The nude stem is cred-, which we should 
expect to find written crede. At an early period it 
was written in that way, the silent e at the end show- 
ing that the other e was long. But somehow we have 
come to indicate that long sound by doubling the e, 
writing creed instead of crede. 

Box, the name of a shrub, or tree, comes from bux&. 
Farm is from firm& ; fork from furc&. 

The nude stem disc-, from discus, a platter, a plate, 
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gives us three words: disc, which means something 
flat and round; dish, which is a utensil for holding 
something, like food ; and desk, which was primarily 
a little table with a flat, round top, for holding a book 
or writing materials. 

Notes on Analyzing Derivatives. 

In analyzing a word which has come to us from the 
Latin, the student should be able to do two things. 

1. The Latin form of the English word should be 
pointed out, and the changes in spelling (if any) made 
by the transfer to English. 

Thus: agriculture is the nude stem, &grlcultur-, of 
the Latin noun SgrlculturS. Silent e is added to the 
nude stem because the preceding vowel is long. 

2. The Latin form should then be resolved into its 
parts, their meaning given, and the changes in spell- 
ing (if any) pointed out. 

Thus : Agriculture = Sgr5-, a field, + culturS, cultiva- 
tion. culturS. = cult- (supine stem of c616r6, to culti- 
vate) + -urS. (denoting the act, 117, 1). 

In forming the compound, the vowel o in Sgr5- is 
changed to 1 

In order to analyze correctly, the student should 
have access to a standard English dictionary and to 
Skeat's Etymological Dictionary. A good Latin dic- 
tionary will also be of great service. 

From this time forward there should be copious 
exercises in analysis. The various lists of words will 
afford ample material. 
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143. Latin Noun Stems used as English 
Words. 

1. Consonant Stems. 

As these stems do not end in a vowel, the entire 
stem is taken as an English word. 

a. Mute Stems. 

Stems in -tat- drop the final t in English, and y is used in 
place of the a. This use of y for a was perhaps originally a 
mere carelessness of enunciation, — as sometimes one hears to- 
day " Saratogy," instead of " Saratoga." However that may 
be, the ending in y in place of -at- is quite like what we find 
very commonly in Latin stems which come to us through the 
French. So it may be an imitation. 

acclivity (from the stem acclivltat-), alacrity (from 
the stem alacrltat-), biped, chalk (= calc-), comity, 
consort, equanimity, font, fund, laud, lenity, levity, 
longevity (e stands for ae in Latin), mendacity, 
mount, octant, pitch (= Latin stem pic-), proclivity, 
propinquity, pumice (= ptimlc-), quadrant, quadru- 
ped, quiddity, sanctity, sextant, virility. 

b. Liquid Stems. 
Stems in 1. 

consul, proconsul. 

Stems in n. 

There are many stems in -Hon- (-sion-), which are 
abstract nouns, formed from the supine stems of verbs 
by the suffix -ion- (117, 1). 

aberration, ablution, abortion, accretion, alligation, 
alliteration, allocution, auction, avocation, cachinna- 
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tion, centurion, circumlocution, circumvallation, con- 
coction, cognition, congestion, conjugation, cremation, 
denunciation, dereliction, detraction, disjunction, dis- 
quisition, disruption, dissertation, dissimulation, dura- 
tion, edition, elision, elocution, emendation, emotion, 
equation, evasion, evulsion, excursion, extradition, 
hallucination, injunction, insurrection, intromission, 
introspection, intuition, inundation, jubilation, junc- 
tion, lection, libration, litigation, lotion, lustration, 
mensuration, mission, notation, nutation, obstruction, 
percussion, potation, precession, pre-emption, quater- 
nion, redintegration, retrocession, saltation, superero- 
gation, tradition, vivisection. 

Stems in -mln- (forming the N. in -mSn, 117, 3), -dln- 
and -gin- (N. d6-, -g5, 134) are not usually transferred 
to English. The nominative singular, which is quite 
unlike the stem, and was a case form very much used, 
and hence one which would quite often be heard, is 
preferred in English. But it seems frequently to have 
been treated as if it were itself a stem, the nude form 
being used, with silent e final, if the preceding vowel 
is long. Examples are fortitude, altitude, and others ; 
see 134. The stem becomes an English word in mar- 
gin (margin-). 

Stems in r. 

These are generally derivative nouns denoting the 
agent. 

augur, author (= auctfir), benefactdr, censor, coad- 
jutor, collaborator, competitor, cucumber (= cttctimSr), 
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doctor,. gladiator, horror, legislator, lemur, lictor, male- 
factor, nomenclator, pallor, pastor, praetor, precentor, 
precursor, predecessor, proctor, prolocutor, spectator, 
splendor, sponsor, tuber, turtle (= turtttr), victor. 

Stem in t. 
infant. 

2. Vowel Stems. 

a. Stems in a. 

agriculture, ark, bull (meaning a papal edict), cal- 
ends, candle, cell, cincture, circumference (circumfS- 
rentUi, the change from tl to ce being as in Latin nouns 
which come to us through the French, 147), circum- 
stance (from circumstantial in like manner), column, 
controversy, contumacy, coop (from cup&, a vat, a 
drinking vessel), cup (also from cupa, a vat, a drinking 
vessel), custody, cuticle, efficacy, farm, ferule, fork, 
gesture, granary, hoopoe (from tipupa), horticulture, 
host (the consecrated bread in the eucharist, from hos- 
tia, the i being lost), inch, juncture, kitchen (from 
c6quin&), line (meaning a cord, from lineS), lymph, 
mallow (from malua), mandible, mulct, nomenclature, 
noon ( = nona hor&, the ninth hour — originally 3 p.m., 
as the Romans began to count the hours at 6 — but 
afterward the time of the church service called nones, 
i.e. the service for the ninth hour, was put back. So 
the word has since been applied to mid-day), nun (from 
nunna, or nonnS, mother, a title of respect), pan (from 
panna, a common form for patina), picture, pile (mean- 
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ing a stake), piles (from ptl&, a ball), pin, plague (from 
plag&, a blow, an injury — the u is added with silent e, 
merely to keep the hard sound of g), plank, plant, 
puncture, relict (= r81ict&, left behind, i.e. a widow), 
scale (meaning something graduated, as in music; 
from scal&, a ladder), school, scribe, shingle, shoal 
(meaning a multitude, from sc51&), sickle, spike, spume, 
tile (for tegule, or tegle, from tegtilS), tincture, ton, 
triform, tunic, umbel, vesicle. 

b. Stems in e. 

effigy (from effigies, nude stem efftgl-). 

c. Stems in 1 

alp, animal, crate, cusp, mile (from mills, a thousand, 
for millg passutim, a thousand of paces = a Roman 
mile), missal, post, trireme, vest. 

d. Stems in o. 

act (from act&m, a thing done), apiary, armament, 
autumn, aviary, calendar (from c&lendaxitim, an account 
book, accounts being due in the first of the month, 
calends; the i in the nude stem is dropped), canticle, 
capitol (from capltolittm), Capricorn, carbuncle, castle, 
cheese (from casetis), circle, circus, cirrus, codicil, col- 
loquy, commissary, complement, condiment, corollary, 
corpuscle, cubit, culm, curricle, decrement, dentifrice, 
desk, diary, digit, dormitory, edict, element, erratum, 
estuary, excrement, fact, fan, fame, faun, ferment, 
figment, fratricide (from fratrlcidium, i being lost), 
gaud (from'gaudium), gerund (from gerundium), gran- 
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ule, gust (meaning relish), increment, integument, in- 
terdict, January, joke, July, June (from Junius), 
juniper, kettle (from c&tillus, a little/*bowl), lapidary, 
lavatory, libel, limb (meaning edge), maniple, manse, 
manuscript, March (from Martins), mat, mortar (mean- 
ing a vessel for pulverizing substances, also a piece 
of artillery of similar shape), mortuary, mule, muscle 
(a shell fish, also written mussel), must (meaning new 
urine), node, nutriment, obloquy, osprey (from ossl- 
frag&; also written ossifrage, which is more like the 
Latin stem), pact, pagan, palm (meaning a tree), pea 
(properly pease, from pistlm), pear (from plrum), per- 
quisite, pigment, pile (meaning a fibre of wool), pine 
(a tree), pistil, pit (from patetis, a well), pluperfect 
(for plusquamperfectum), postscript, precinct, promon- 
tory, sacrament, scalpel, scrutiny, segment, seminary, 
shambles, shrine (from scrinium), sock, soliloquy, stan- 
nary, stipend, strap (from struppus, a narrow strip of 
leather), street (from strata), suburb, sudatory, tegu- 
ment, temple, tentacle, testimony, vehicle, vestibule 
(from vestlbtilum), wall, wick (meaning a town, from 
vicus), wine. 

e. Stems in u. 

abscess, advent, aspect, conflict, congress, contact, 
context, convent, duct, egress, event, ingress, lake, 
port, prospect, recess, regress, rite, sine, tact, tract 
(short for tractate), verse, vomit. 

Remark. — In the above derivatives from vowel stems, it 
will be seen that the final vowel is often dropped. It is the 
stem without a final vowel which is called a nudb stem. 
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144. Latin Adjective Stems used as English 
Words. 

1. Consonant Stems. 

The most of these are liquid stems, usually the 
comparative degree. 

aliquot, anterior, centuple (from centtiplex, stem 
centtipllc-, ic being lost), exterior, inelegant, infrequent, 
interior, junior, magnificent, major, minor, par, pauper, 
posterior, prior, senior, ulterior. 

2. Vowel Stems. 
a. Stems in i. 

These are mostly derivatives in -S1I-, -III-, -bill- (119). 

amicable, anile, annular, astral, auricular, auxiliary, 
biennial, bissextile, capillary, capitular, cardinal, car- 
nal, cereal, civil, collateral, connubial, corporal, decen- 
nial, decretal, dial, diurnal, dual, equal, fallible, 
femoral, floral, gradual, impeccable, imperturbable, 
inane, inartificial, indeclinable, inert, infirm, inimical, 
initial, insular, interminable, irrational, jocular, labial, 
lateral, lineal, linear, littoral, lumbar, lunar, matutinal, 
maxillary, medical, medullary, missile, molar, mutable, 
nominal, normal, numeral, ocular, ordinal, parietal, 
pedal, placable, plausible, potent, real, regular, scapu- 
lar, scurrile, senile, sensual, solar, specular, stellar, 
textile, tractable, tutelar, uncial, ventral, vernal, vin- 
cible, vulnerable. 
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6. Stems in o, a. 

ablative, absurd, acid, acute, amatory, anniversary, 
anserine, aquatic, arbitrary, arid, astute, august, aureate, 
binary, bland, calorific, candidate, canine, captive, 
celibate, cent, centenary, cervine, cinerary, civic, con- 
cave, crass, crisp, crude, culinary, cursive, cursory, curt, 
curve, decrepit, delicate, denary, dense, desultory, dire, 
effete, equine, esculent, extraordinary, February, feline, 
festive, florid, frigid, gelid, genuine, hereditary, hirsute, 
horrid, humane, impolite, incendiary, incentive, incom- 
plete, incorrupt, inculpable, indemonstrable, infinite, 
insane, insecure, internecine, intransitive, intrepid, 
involuntary, italics (from Itallcfis, an Italian, because 
the italic type was invented by an Italian), jejune, 
jocose, languid, lax, libertine, lucid, lurid, mature, 
mediterranean, minute, monetary, morose, muriatic, 
nude, nugatory, null, obscene, obstetric (from obstfc- 
tricius, i being lost), olfactory, pallid, perfunctory, 
porcine, postmeridian, predatory, premature, pri- 
vate, single, sole, squalid, stolid, subacid, subjunc- 
tive, sumptuary, supine, surd, tentative, tepid, ternary, 
terrene, terrific, tertiary, torpid, transmarine, trine, 
tumid, turbid, turgid, ultimate, ultramundane, urbane, 
vapid, varicose, veteran, veterinary, vivid. 

145. Latin Vebb Stems used as English 
Words. 

1. Of the various stems of a Latin verb Ue one 
most commonly used to form English words is the 
supine. 
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The Latin perfect participle was regularly used by the 
Romans as an adjective. In this sense the nude stem of the 
participle, which is the same as the supine stem, was originally 
borrowed by the English. For instance, the supine stem of 
cre£r8, to create, is creSt-. And in an English poem of the 
fourteenth century we find the author (Chaucer) saying " God 
hath creat all things," which is evidently equivalent to **hath 
created." But in order to be sure that there could be no mis- 
take about the meaning, people began to attach our past parti- 
ciple suffix -ed to the Latin stem, thus making created. And as 
that at once suggested a verb create, it was not long until that 
came to be used. Also, see Skeat's Etymological Dictionary, 
under abbreviate. But these supine stems we sometimes use 
as adjectives : defunct, correct, abject. 

2. The present stem of many Latin verbs is also 
used as an English word, usually a verb. Thus from 
cederg, to yield, we have cede. 

3. The stem of the present participle is sometimes 
used as an English adjective or noun. Thus from 
&ger8, to do, we have agent, i.e. one who does something ; 
and from sibllarg, to hiss, comes sibilant, i.e. hissing. 

4. The Latin perfect stem is not used as an English 
word. 

5. The most of our words taken from Latin verb 
stems come from consonant stems or a stems. 

6. Fbom Consonant Stems. 

a. The present stem used as an English word. 

abrade, abscond, absolve, accede, acquiesce, acquire, 
add, adduce, admit, advert, allude, animadvert, applaud, 
apprehend, ascend, ascribe, assume, avert, bib (used 
as a noun, from blb6r6, to drink), cede, circumscribe, 
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circumvolve, clang, coalesce, coincide, collide, commit, 
compel, compound (for compone, from compdn£rg, to 
put together), comprehend, concede, conclude, concur, 
condemn, conduce, confide, congrue, connect, construe, 
consume, convalesce, convince, cook (for coque, from 
cdqugrg, to cook), correspond, creed (for crede, from 
credSrg, to believe), deduce, deliquesce, delude, describe, 
detrude, devolve, differ, dispel, dissolve, distend, 
diverge, divide, educe, effervesce, elide, elude, emerge, 
emit, evince, evolve, exclude, exhume, exist, expand, 
expel, expend, expunge, extend, extol, extrude, exude, 
imbue, immerge, immit, impel, impend, impinge, 
include, incur, induce, indue, inflect, infringe, inquire, 
inscribe, interlude (used as a noun), intermit, introduce, 
intrude, inveigh, invert, manumit, merge, obtrude, 
offer, omit, permit, pervade, portend, postpone, pre- 
clude, prescribe, pretermit, produce, propel, propound 
(for propone, from propon6r8, to set forth), proscribe, 
protrude, recede, recur, reduce, reflect, Tefund, remit, 
repel, reprehend, reproduce, resolve, retrograde, revolve, 
secede, seclude, seduce, solve, spend (for dispend, from 
dispendSre', to spend), subdivide, submit, subscribe, 
subtend, succumb, superadd, surge, tinge, traduce, 
transcend, transcribe, transfer, transmit, transmute, 
urge, verge. 

b. The stem of the present participle used as an 
English word. 

absent, adolescent, agent, antecedent, belligerent, 
circumfluent, coefficient, cogent, component, confluent, 
consequent, contingent, crescent, delinquent, deponent, 
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diffldent, eminent, erubescent, evanescent, exigent, 
fluent, gradient, incandescent, incipient, inconsequent, 
incumbent, insurgent, lambent, liquescent, malevolent, 
nascent, nigrescent, obsolescent, opponent, procumbent, 
proficient, pungent, quiescent, recumbent, refluent, 
rodent, stringent, subsequent, tangent, unguent 

c. The stem of the perfect participle (the supine stem) 
used as an English word. 

abject, abrupt, absolute, abstract, accept, addict, 
adult, affect, afflict, apposite, asperse, assert, attract, 
attribute, bisect, circumflex, circumcise, circumfuse, 
circumspect, collapse, compact, compress, concoct, 
concrete, conduct, conflict (the verb), conscript, con- 
stitute, contract, contradict, contribute, contrite, con- 
tuse, convex, convulse, correct, corrupt, decoct, deduct, 
defect, deflect, defunct, deject, depict, depress, desti- 
tute, detect, diffuse, digest, digress, dilute, direct, 
discuss, disperse, dispossess, dissolute, distort, distract, 
distribute, effuse, eject, elapse, elate, elect, elicit, erase, 
erect, evict, exact, except, expect, extort, extract, fuse, 
immense, impact, impress, incense, induct, inflict, 
inject, insert, inspect, institute, instruct, intact, intense, 
interfuse, interrupt, intersect, intersperse, involute, 
lapse, neglect, obese, oblate, obsolete, obstruct, observe, 
pollute, possess, predict, prepossess, profuse, prolate, 
prosecute, prostitute, prostrate, protect, protract, recon- 
dite, refract, relapse, repulse, select, sparse, strict, 
subtract, succinct, suffix, suffuse, suggest, suppress, 
terse, tint (for tinct-, compare tincture), transfix, trans- 
fuse, trite. 
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7. Fbom Stems in a. 

a. Present stem used as an English word. 

abjure, acclaim (for acclame, from acclamarg), adapt, 
adjure, administer, adopt, adore, adorn, alter, annul, 
attest, cant, cere, combine, commend, commute, com- 
pute, conceal (for concele, from concelarS), condone, 
convoke, denude, deprive, evoke, exult, flog (" perhaps 
a schoolboy's abbreviation from the Latin flagellars, 
to whip, once a familiar word." Skeat), full, inhale, 
interline, moult (for mute, from mutarS, to change), 
ponder, probe, recant, recline, relax, salute, secure, 
still, stultify, subserve, transpire. 

b. The stem of the present participle used as an Eng- 
lish word. 

adjutant, extant (for exstant, from exstarS, to exist), 
mendicant, protuberant, redundant, regnant, reluctant, 
resonant, secant, sibilant, vagrant. 

c. The stem of the perfect participle (supine stem) 
used as an English word. 

abbreviate, abdicate, abominate, abrogate, accelerate, 
accommodate, accumulate, accurate, adept, adequate, 
adjudicate, adulterate, adumbrate, agglomerate, aggra- 
vate, aggregate, agitate, alleviate, allocate, alternate, 
amputate, animate, annihilate, annotate, anticipate, 
appreciate (from apprgtiatus, participle of apprStiarS, 
to set a value — the use of c for t was in imitation 
of the French), approximate, arbitrate, arrogate, 
articulate, asseverate, assimilate, associate; attenuate, 
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bifurcate, calculate, capitulate, castigate, celebrate, 
circumnavigate, coagulate, cogitate, cognate, collocate, 
t commemorate, commensurate, compensate, complicate, 
concatenate, conciliate, confabulate, confederate, con- 
fiscate, conglomerate, conglutinate, congratulate, con- 
gregate, connate (= cognate), consecrate, consolidate, 
constipate, consummate, contaminate, contemplate, 
cooperate, copulate, corroborate, corrugate, coruscate, 
create, culminate, cultivate, cumulate, debilitate, de- 
capitate, decimate, decorate, dedicate, defalcate (it 
should be diffalcate, as it comes from diffalcarg, to cut 
away with a sickle), degenerate, delegate, deliberate, 
delineate, demonstrate, denominate, deprecate, depre- 
ciate, derogate, desecrate, desiccate, desolate, deterio- 
rate, detonate, devastate, deviate, dictate, dilapidate, 
disconsolate, discriminate, dislocate, dissect, dissemi- 
nate, dissipate, dissociate, dominate, duplicate, educate, 
effeminate, ejaculate, elaborate, elevate, eliminate, 
emaciate, emanate, emancipate, emasculate, emigrate, 
emulate, enervate, enumerate, enunciate, eradicate, 
eructate, estimate, evacuate, evaporate, eviscerate, 
exacerbate, exaggerate, exasperate, excogitate, excom- 
municate, excoriate, excruciate, exculpate, execrate, 
exfoliate, exonerate, expatriate, expectorate, expurgate, 
extenuate, exterminate, extirpate (for exstirpate, from 
exBtirpar8), extravasate, extricate, fabricate, fascinate, 
flagellate, fluctuate, formulate, frustrate, fulminate, 
fumigate, furcate, generate, gesticulate, gratulate, 
hesitate, humiliate, illuminate, illustrate, imitate, im- 
migrate, immolate, implicate, imprecate, inaugurate, 
incarcerate, incorporate, incubate, inculcate, inculpate, 
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incurvate, indicate, indurate, inebriate, infatuate, 
inflate, initiate, innate, inoculate, insinuate, inspissate, 
instigate, intercalate, interpolate, interrogate, intimi- 
date, intricate, investigate, inveterate, invocate, irra- 
diate, irrigate, irritate, iterate, lacerate, legitimate, 
liberate, librate, licentiate, liquidate, locate, lubricate, 
macerate, maculate, matriculate, mediate, medicate, 
meditate, meliorate, migrate, militate, mitigate, moder- 
ate, modulate, mutilate, negotiate, nominate, obdurate, 
obfuscate, obliterate, obstinate, obviate, operate, ordi- 
nate, oscillate, osculate, palpitate, participate, peculate, 
penetrate, perambulate, percolate, perforate, permeate, 
perpetrate, populate, postulate, predicate, premeditate, 
preponderate, prevaricate, procrastinate, procreate, 
profligate, promulgate, propagate, pulsate, punctuate, 
reduplicate, refrigerate, regenerate, relegate, remon- 
strate, remunerate, renovate, reprobate, repudiate, re- 
suscitate, retaliate, reverberate, ruminate, sate (merely 
a short form for satiate), satiate, saturate, sedate, 
segregate, separate, simulate, situate, stagnate, stimu- 
late, subjugate, suffocate, supplicate, suppurate, surro- 
gate (a noun), tolerate, triplicate, triturate, truncate, 
variegate, ventilate, vibrate, vindicate, violate. 

8. From Stems in e. 

a. The present stem used as an English word. 

abhor, absorb, adhere, coerce, cohere, condole, deride, 
despond, deter, provide, subside. 

b. The stem of the present participle used as an 
English word. 
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adjacent, circumjacent, complacent, dissident, efful- 
gent, imminent, inherent, interjacent, latent, refulgent, 
resplendent, reticent, student, subjacent, supereminent, 
translucent. 

c. The stem of the perfect participle (supine stem) 
used as an English word. 

assess, cohabit, complete, devote, exhibit, inhibit, 
prohibit, promote, tacit, vote. 

9. From Stems in i. 

a. The present stem used as an English word. 

contravene, demented (the verb dement is obsolete, 
only the past participle being used), dissent, divest, 
glut, impede, supervene. 

b. The stem of the present participle used as an 
English word. 

aperient, circumambient, convenient, parturient, pru- 
rient, resilient, salient, transient. 

o. The stem of the perfect participle (supine stem) 
used as an English word. 

bipartite, circumvent, disunite, erudite, exhaust, ex- 
pedite, exquisite, finite, prevent, unite. 
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STUDY XXXVIH. — ENGLISH WORDS WHICH 
HAVE COME FROM LATIN THROUGH THE 
FRENCH. 

146. As has already been explained (p. 173), a large 
number of words in English have been borrowed from 
French. But as French is only a modified form of 
Latin, it is plain that the most of these French- 
English words can be traced back to a Latin origin. 
In fact, we find that Latin stems, more or less modi- 
fied, compose the greater part of the French language. 

In many French words the Latin nude stem has 
not been changed at all. Then in taking such words 
into English, they will appear exactly as if they had 
been borrowed directly from Latin. For instance, 
our word cession is just the same in spelling and in 
meaning as the French word cession. Of course, there 
is a difference in the pronunciation. But it is very 
plain that cession is merely the Latin stem cession- 
(N. cessiS), which means a yielding, being a noun 
denoting the act (117, 1), formed by adding the suffix 
-ion- to the supine stem cess- of ceder8, to yield. The 
French used the stem unchanged, and as the French 
word came to be used by the English, they had in 
cession the precise form they would have had if they 
had taken it directly from the Latin stem. 

How, then, do we know that the English did borrow 
cession from the French, and not directly from the 
Latin? Merely because we find that the word was 
used in French books before it was in English — that 
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it was commonly used by the French with whom the 
English were familiar — and that afterwards it appeared 
in English books. It is merely a matter of history. 

Of course this historical question as to any given 
word of this class makes no difference with regard to 
its meaning, or its spelling, or the Latin stem from 
which it comes. Dictionaries do not always heed the 
question. For example, Webster's International Dic- 
tionary, under cession, says : " L. cessio, f r. cedere 
to give way; cf. F. cession." This shows the Latin 
origin (although the dictionary unfortunately gives 
merely the Latin nominative instead of the stem), and 
points out ("cf." is for the Latin confer, compare) the 
French form. But it gives no notion whether the 
English word came directly from the Latin, or directly 
from the French. It is plain enough that the French 
word must have come from the Latin. But if the 
word is examined in an etymological dictionary, like 
Skeat's, it will be explained quite differently. It will 
there appear that cession is from the French cession, 
and the latter is from the Latin cession-, which is from 
the participial stem cessus, of cederg, to yield. 

However, it is not absolutely necessary that the 
student at this point should in all cases know the 
historical fact as to the French origin of words which 
are obviously mere Latin stems. The important thing 
is to understand the Latin origin. 

A few examples of these words follow, with the 
Latin original, the French word which was directly 
borrowed being omitted. Often this French word did 
not differ in form from the English. 
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accord, accord&r&, to agree; accuse, accus&re, to 
charge against one; admire, admir&rl, to wonder at; 
adulation, adulation-, flattery, fawning (this is from 
&dul£rl, which probably means to wag the tail, like a 
dog — hence to fawn)) adverse, adversus (from adver- 
ts), turned against; advise, &d visum, towards what 
seems best (visum, the accusative neuter of the parti- 
ciple from vidSrg, to see, in the passive, to seem) ; alb, 
alba (from albus, white), a white priestly vestment; 
altar, altari- (N. altarS), a high place (from altus, high), 
altercation, altercation-, a dispute; ambition, ambition-, 
going around, i.e. going around electioneering (from 
ambirS, to go around) ; angle, angoltis, a corner; beati- 
tude, N. beatitudD (stem beatitudln-, from beatus, 
blessed), blessedness; benign, bSnignus, kind; cancel, 
cancelULrg, to draw lines across a deed (from cancellus, 
a grating) ; candid, candldus, shining, clear. 

In like manner find the derivation o£ the following : 
cessation, cession, client, collation, collect, college, 
commission, compose, concord, condescend, conjure, 
consent, conspire, contemn, damn, declare, decline, 
depend, deposit, descend, discern, effect, eloquent, 
excel, except, excess, false, firm, fraction, fracture, 
fragment, furtive, humid, ignore, image, imagine, im- 
bibe, immortal, implore, import, impugn, indict, infer, 
innocent, intercede, interjection, invoke, jurisdiction, 
malediction, malign, maritime, mediator, meridian, 
mobile, modest, motion, multitude, nature, note, nu- 
meration, obscure, occur, omnipotent, oppress, orator, 
oration, perjure, perturb, prelude, prove, proverb, pro- 
voke, pure, purge, radical, refer, regent, repugnant, 
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request, require, reside, rescript, respire, resume, resur- 
rection, rustic, sanguine, scripture, sect, sport, state, 
station, stature, structure, subject, sum, superscription, 
tabernacle, tangible, temple, terror, tranquil, translate, 
transport, tribune, tumult, tutor, vacation, venture, 
victory, violent, virtue. 

In the above list we notice examples of all the 
forms of derivation from Latin nude stems as seen in 
Study XXXVII. 

There are consonant stems of nouns, like cessation, 
cession, oration; vowel stems of nouns (nude) — a 
stems, like stature, from stature — i stems, like altar, 

from altari o stems, like proverb, from proverbid- 

(N. proverbiom) ; the nude nominative of stems in -Xn- 
(37), like multitude, from multitudo (stem multltudln-) ; 
adjective nude stems in o, like benign, from b8nign6- 
(N. bgnigntls) ; ■ — present stems of verbs (with or with- 
out final e), like decline, from dedin&r6, to bend aside 
(or away) from — or perturb, from perturbarg, to dis- 
turb; supine stems of verbs, like effect, from efficgrS 
(effectus) ; present participle stems, like regent, from 
rSg6r8, to rule. 

147. There are other words which come from the 
French, which in that language have made a change 
from the Latin stem, but which yet are easily recog- 
nizable. 

Amorous is from the nude stem of amorosus, full of 
love (from amdr, love). The modern French form of 
this stem is amoreux, -eu standing for the Latin 6. 
We write ou for the French eu (which in the older 
French was ou or u). 
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English. 


French. 


Latin. 


captious 


captieux 


captiSsus, overcritical 


clamour 


claraur 


cl5mor-, a tumult 


colour 


colur (modern couleur) 


cdlor-, color 


honour 


honur ( " honeur) 


hdnor-, honor 


labour 


labour ( " labeur) 


l&bSr-, labor 



Clamour, colour, honour, labour, are the mode of spelling 
the words in England, the ou in the last syllable showing 
that they come from the French and not directly from the 
Latin. In this country, however, we have formed the habit of 
writing clamor, color, honor, labor. It certainly is hardly 
worth while to keep the u, which is entirely useless otherwise, 
merely to point out the historical fact that such words were 
originally taken into English from the French. If we are to 
try to show by spelling the history of words rather than merely 
their sounds, our spelling will steadily grow even more tangled 
and ridiculous than it is. 

Facetious is from the French facetieux, and that 
from the Latin facetus, witty. Here the nominative 
form was taken into French, x being written for s 
(having the same sound) as in amoreux, and eu for 
the vowel. The i before eu seems to come from a con- 
fusion with the Latin noun facetiae, jokes. In taking 
the French word, we write ou for eu, and s for x. 

We have taken many Latin adjectives directly into English 
from the nominative in -us (136), writing ous for -us. It seems 
likely that this was in imitation of the French change, as ex- 
plained above. 

Another change from the Latin stem which results 
from our borrowing a word from the French, is seen 
in benevolence. The French form is the same, the 
Latin being benevdlentia. As has been explained, 
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in the middle ages the Latin t came to have the 
sound ts, and after a while the t, being difficult to 
sound before a, was dropped out. This left merely 
the s sound, which the French spelled ce. The i was 
lost, the nude stem being taken to end in -nt-. We 
have many words in -ce taken thus from the French 
way of spelling, although the words are often directly 
from Latin. Sapience, from the Latin sapienti&, wis- 
dom, and somnolence, from the Latin somn51enti&, 
sleepiness, came through the French, like benevolence. 
So does palace, from pSlatium, in the same way. 

Debt is a word with a silent letter, b. It was once 
written in English dette, pronounced just as we do 
debt It was taken into English from the old French 
word dette, which in turn was the careless French way 
of sounding the stem of the Latin debits,, a sum owed. 
After English people remembered the origin of the 
French word, they came to slip in a b, to show their 
learning, and so we now write debt, although we never 
sound the b. We have taken debit, however, directly 
from the Latin nude stem. 

Other French changes in Latin stems are seen in 
these English words: deign from dign£ri, to think 
worthy, or proper; mountain, from montand. (a late 
Latin form for mont-, N. mons) ; saint, from sanctus, 
holy. 

The Latin verb fac6r8, to make, had another stem 
used in the passive, fi-. From this the French formed 
a number of words, and we have followed their fashion 
— sometimes adopting these French words, sometimes 
taking Latin ones, but always writing -fy instead of fx-. 
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Thus we have satisfy, deify, dignify, horrify, modify, 
mollify, mortify, nullify, unify. 

148. In what has been said in this study it has 
been intended merely to give a few examples of the 
ways in which Latin stems have been -changed in 
coming to us from French. To understand all these 
changes it would be necessary not only to make a 
study of the French language, but to follow that 
language through its changes for nearly a thousand 
years, for, as has been seen, we have been borrowing 
French words all the time during that period. 

Some of the words thus derived look rather remote 
from the Latin; gage, from vadium, a pledge; eager, 
from acrl- (N. acSr), keen; chandler, from candelarius, 
a candle seller; chapel, from capell£, a sanctuary; 
rage, from r&big- (N. rabiga), madness; menace, from 
mlnaciae, threats; bounty, from bdnltat- (N. bdnltas), 
goodness. 

Villain is from villanus, which in Latin meant 
simply a farm servant (from vill&, a farm). In the 
middle ages these servants became so degraded in the 
social scale that the name became a term of reproach 
— hence the modern meaning. 

Fitz was a Norman French word meaning sm. It 
is merely a modification of fflitis, son. 
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STUDY XXXIX. — COINED WORDS. 

149. English words of Latin origin are not merely 
those which consist of a Latin word or the stem of a 
Latin word. It is sometimes convenient to express an 
idea by joining two Latin stems which the Romans 
never used together. Thus a bicameral legislature is 
one which is composed of two chambers (e.g. the con- 
gress of the United States consists of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives). Bi is the stem of bis, 
twice, and cameral is the nude stem of c&merHIs, an 
adjective formed from the noun stem cSmer&-, a 
chamber. But there is no Latin word blc&meralls. 

Such words are called coined words. Many of 
these words have an English or a Greek suffix attached 
to a Latin stem : e.g. dentist is from the Latin stem 
dent-, tooth, with the Greek suffix ^gj^denoting the 
one who does something implied in the stem — in 
this case, one who attends to the teeth. 

Examples of coined words are the following : 

adverb, alluvial, ambidextrous, antedate, antedilu- 
vian, binomial, caloric, caudal, centennial, centrifugal, 
centripetal, congenial, coordinate, coronation, coroner, 
dentist, disconnect, disinfect, dismiss, egoist, egotist, 
fac-simile, factotum, festal, filial, forensic, grandilo- 
quent, horrify, identical, illegal, illogical (and many 
more with the prefix in-, meaning not), immature, 
immoderate, incantation, indescribable, indestructi- 
ble, indispensable, individual, indomitable, itinerant, 
laboratory, legacy, linen, lingual, linguist, locomotion, 
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locomotive, magniloquence, mediaeval, micaceous, non- 
descript, omniscient, oral, patrician, pedestrian, pe- 
numbra, perennial, pessimist, predominate, prehensile, 
propensity, pugilism, pugnacious, quadrillion, radical, 
rapacious, rapture, rivulet, sagacious, salubrious, sep- 
tennial, sinecure, subordinate, supercilious, superstruc- 
ture, teetotum, telluric, tenacious, terrestrial, timorous, 
triennial, undulate, vaccinate, velocipede, ventrilo- 
quist, veracious. 



LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY 



TO THE EXERCISES. 

[The numbers refer to Sections.] 



&b, from, away from, 22. 

&bundans (Abundant-), abun- 
dant, 43. 

Setts (&cfi-), m. f., needle, 61. 

&d, to, towards. 

aedea (aedl-), f., house (like 
nubea, 61). 

ager(agr5-), m., field, 66. 

agills (-6), active, 68. 

agS, agerS, 6gi, acttis, (2nve t 
79. 

alacSr (-cr6, -crls), quick, 68. 

albtts (fim, &), toAfte, 71. 

altltudft (altltudln-), f., Aetyfo, 
38. 

sitae (fim, a), fcigrft, deep, 71. 

ambttlS, ambttlarg, ambtt- 
lftvl, ambttlSttts, walk. 

amicus (SmlcS-), m.,fnend. 

&m5, amarS, am&vl, am&ttts, 
love, 91. 

amdr (am6r-), m., Joue. 

angulus (ang&15-), m., corner, 
66. 

&nlm& (anlmS-), f., breath, 68. 

anlmai (anlm&ll-), n., animal, 
53. 

annus (annd-), m., year, 66. 

apertur& (aperturi-), f., open- 
ing, 68. 

apex (aplc-), m., fop, 28. 



aqu5 (aqu&-), f., water, 68. 

arbdr (arbSr-), f., free, 38. 

arldus (ttm, &), dry, 71. 

arrdgans (arrdgant-), arro- 
gant, 43. 

artlfex (artlffc-), m., artificer, 
28. 

auded, auderS, ausus, dare, 
98. 

audio, audlrS, audlvl, audl- 
tus, hear, 83. 

aurls (aurl-), f., ear, 64. 

avis (avl-), f., bird, 54. 

barb* (barbS-), f., beard, 68. 

barbartts (barbard-), m., bar- 
barian. 

bellttm (bell5-), n., war. 

blnl (a, ae), double, 73. 

bdntts (tim, &), aood, 77. 

b5s (b5v-), m. f., ox, cow, 
76. 

brevls (-€), short (like tristfs, 
55). 

c&d&ver (cfid&ver-), m., corpse, 

41. 
Caesar (Caesar-), m., Ccwar. 
cSnls (cftnl-), m., dog. 
c&n&, oSnerS, ceolnl, canttts, 

«ina, 79, 
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c&p£r (c&pr6-), m., goat, 66. 
capiS, capgrg, cepi, captus, 

take, 87. 
caput (caplt-), n., foad, 41. 
carmSn (carmln-), n., son#, 41. 
carpS, carp£r£, carpal, carp- 

ttte, nibble, pluck, 32. 
catgna (c&ten&-), f., chain. 
c6d5, c8dSr£, ceeei, ceeetts, 

yield, 35. 
centum, a hundred, 73. 
cingd, cinggrg, cinxT, cine- 

tils, gird, 32. 
clvls (dvl-), m. f., citizen, 54. 
civltas (clvltat-), f., state, 25. 
claeele (class!-), i., fleet, 54. 
coelestls (-8), heavenly, 58. 
coelttm (coelo-), n., heaven. 
edgltd, c6gltare\ cdgltavi, 

cdgltatus, think. 
c6l5, cdlSre, cdlul, culttte, 

CMftiuate, 79. 
commentaritte (commenta- 

ri6-), m., note book, 66. 
consul (consul-), m., consul (a 

Roman magistrate), 38. 
c6r (cord-), n., heart, 40. 
cornu (cornu-), n., horn, 61. 
cdrona (cSr5n&-), f., crown. 
c6r5n5, cdronarS, cdronavi, 

cdronStus, crown, 83. 
corpus (corpSr-), n., body, 41. 
creecS, creecSrS, crfivi, crS- 

ttte, grroio, 87. 
cruris (crinl-), m., hair. 
crux (criic-), f., cross, 28. 
cttpidS (ctLpIdln-), m., desire. 
curr5, currgrS, cucurri, cur- 
ette, run, 80, 91. 



currtte (curr&-), m., chariot, 

61. 
custds (custOd-), m., guard, 

25. 

d8, down from, about, 28. 
dSbllle (-6), weafc, 58. 
dSclivIe (-6), sloping down, 

58. 
dSni (a, ae), ten by ten, 73. 
dene (dent-), m., tooth, 25. 
denette (tim, a), &£cft. 
died, dicerg, diacl, diet tie, 

say, 32. 
difficllls (-6), difficult. 
dfllgens (diligent-), diligent, 

43. 
disclpulus (disclpuld-), m., 

pupil, 66. 
discS, diecSrg, dldlcl, learn, 

87. 
ddce5, ddcSrS, ddcuu doc- 

ttte, teach. 
ddmlntte (d5mlnd-), m., mas- 
ter (of slaves), QQ. 
ddm5, ddmarg, ddmul, ddml- 

ttte, tame, 85. 
ddmtte (domo- and d5mu-), 

f., house, home, 61, 66 (for 

house as a building, aedSs 

is used). 
don5, donarg, dSnavi, dona- 

ttte, present, 83. 
dttcenti (ae, a), two hundred, 

73. 
duc5, ducSrg, duad, ductus, 

lead, 32. 
dud (a, ae), two, 73. 
duplex (dupllc-), double, 74. 
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dflrtis (tim, a), hard, 71. 
dux (due-), m. f., leader ', 28. 

Sd5, SderS, 6dl, Ssus, ea£, 79. 

6gd, /, 100. 1. 

elegans (elegant-), elegant, 43. 

616quens (eloquent-), eloquent, 
43. 

eo\ IrS, Ivi, Itus, ao, 99. 6. 

gpistdlS. (epistSla-), f., a let- 
ter. 

Squester (equestre, equestrls), 
on horseback, 58. 

Squtis (6qu6-), m., horse, 66. 

St, and, 28. 

6vad5, Sv&derg, evasl, Sv&- 
sus, escape, 35. 

exercltus (exercltii-), m., 
army, 61. 

f&cies (faci6-), f., /ace, 66. 
fallax (fallac-), deceptive, 43. 
fam& (fama-), i.,fame. 
f&mes (fSml-), f., hunger, 66. 
fells (fell-), f., ca*. 
felix (felic-), fortunate, 43. 
fSmlnS. (feinlna-), f., woman, 

68. 
f8r8, ferrg, tuH, l&ttts, carry, 
. 99. 3. 
» ferox (f6r5c-),./!erce, 43. 
I'Srus (um, a), ici7o", 71. 
fides (fide-), f.,/aftA, 66. 
finid, finlrg, finivl, finitus, 

finish, 83. 
finis (finl-), m., end, 54. 
fid, tiSri, facttts, become, 99. 5. 
flamm& (flammS-), f., flame, 

68. 



fleets, flectSrg, flexl, flee- 

ttis, bend, 35. 
fleO, fler£, flSvi, flStus, weep, 

83. 
flumen (flumln-), n., river. 
forceps (forelp-), m. f., pair 

of tongs, 22. 
fortls (-6), brave, 
fr&ter (fratr-), m., brother, 38. 
frSquena (frequent-), crowded, 

43. 
frigldus (um, a), coZa", 71. 
fuga(fuga-), inflight, 68. 
fugia, ffigerg, fugl, fuglttis, 

./tee, 87. 
fand5, funderg, fiidl, fusils, 

jpowr, 87. 

GaUia (Gallia-), f., Gaul (the 

Roman name for France). 
Gallus (Gall5-), m., a Gaul 

(a native of Gaul). 
genus (genSr-), n., kind, 41. 
ger5, gerere, gessl, gestus, 

wage, 87. 
glSdiStdr (gladiator-), m., 

gladiator, 38. 
gl&ditts (giadi5-), m., sword, 

66. 
grex (greg-), f., flock, 28. 

h&be5, h&berg, habul, h&bl- 

tus, ftare, 85. 
herba (herba-), f., sod, 68. 
heres (hered-), m. f., heir, 25. 
hie (h5c, haec), this, 100. 3. 
hdm5 (h5mln-), m. f., man 

(human being), 38. 
hdnestus (um, a), honorable. 
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horrldtis (tim, &), rough, 71. 
hortdr, hort&rl, hortfitus, 

urge. 
horttbi (hort6-), m., garden, 66. 
hostlB (hostl-), m. f., enemy, 

64. 
humeras (htimerd-), m., 

shoulder. 

IdSm (Idem, e&dem), same, 

100.6. 
illg (iMd, ilia), that, 100. 3. 
Imago* (Imagln-), f., image, 38. 
imber (imbrl-), m., storm, 62. 
immortalls (-6), deathless. 
In, in, into, 22. 
In&nlB (-6), empty, 68. 
infSrus (tim, a), Zow, 77. 
insomnia (-6), sleepless, 68. 
instil* (insula-), f., island, 68. 
ipsS (ips&m, ipsa), self, 100. 6. 
Is (Id, ea), that, he, it, her, 

100.3. 

Italia (itana-), f., Italy. 

Iter (Itlner-), n., journey, 41. 

jaciS, jacSrS, jSd, jacttis, 

throw, 87. 
jdctis (J5c6-), m., joke, 66. 
jucundtis (urn, &), pleasing. 
judex (judlc-),m.f., jad^e, 28. 
Jupplt&r (Jov-), m., Jupiter 

(the chief of the Roman 

gods), 76. 
jub (jus-), n., right, 41. 

Iab6r5, l£b5rare\ l*b5ravl, 

labdr&ttis, tcorA:. 
lactiB (lacti-), m., lake, 61. 



lapis (lapid-), m., stone, 24. 
latrS, latrarg, latxavl, latra- 

ttia, fcarfc. 
l&ttiB (l^ter-), n., si'^, 41. 
lattis (urn, a), wide, 71. 
lands, laudarg, laudfivi, laud- 

attis, praise. 
laus (laud-), f., praise, 26. 
lSgiS (legion-), f., legion, 38. 
legd, legerS, l§gi, lecttis, 

read, 80. 
Ie5 (leon-), m., lion, 38. 
ISvIb (-6), Ztyto, 68. 
lex (leg-), f., law, 28. 
liber (libro-), m., book, 66. ' 
libera, HbSrarg, HbSravI, 

Uber&tua, set free, 83. 
llttta (lltor-), n., sfcore. 
longtis (tim, a), Jongr, 71. 
ldquax (loquac-), loquacious, 

43. 
16qu6r, ldqul, ldcfltus, talk, 

97. 
ltldtis (lud6-), m., sport, game, 

06. 
lumen (lumln-), n., light. 
ltina (luna-), f., moon, 68. 
lux (luc-), f., light, 28. 

m&giater (magistrd-), master, 

teacher, 66. 
magntis (um, a), large, 71. 
mfijdr, greater, 77. 
mai5, mallS, m&lul, prefer, 

99.4. 
maltiB (iim, a), bad, 77. 
maneS, manerg, manal, 

manstis, remain. 
mantis (manti-), f., hand, 61. 
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maxS (m&ri-), n., sea, 53. 
mfiter (matr-), f., mother, 38. 
mendax (mendac-), lying, 43. 
metis (iim, a), my, 100. 2. 
miles (mffit-), m., soldier, 24. 
millS, a thousand, 73. 
mlndr, smaller, less, 77. 
miser (mlserum, mfeera), 

wretched, 69. 
mittd, mittSre', misi, missus, 

send, 35. 
mdne5, mdnSrg, mdnul, 
a mdnittts, advise, warn, 85. 
mors (mort-), f., deaM. 
multl (a, ae), many, 71. 
multtis (pm, a), much, 71. 
municeps (munlclp-), m. f., 

townsman, 22. 
murus (mur6-), m., wall. 
mus (mus-), m., mouse, 38. 

narr5, narr&re', narravi, nar- 
r&ttts, relate. 

navls (navl-), f., ship, 54. 

nomind, nominarS, n5mi- 
nftvl, nSminatus, name, 83. 

n5n, not, 28. 

n5vem, nine, 73. 

nubSs (niibl-), f., cloud, 54. 

nub5, niiberS, nupsl, nupttis, 
veil, marry (s6 nfiberS, to 
t?ei7 oneseZ/, i.e., to marry), 32. 

numerS, numerarS, numS- 
rftvi, numerates, count, 83. 

nuntius (nuntiS-), m., messen- 
ger. 

occtilS, occulSrS, occului, 
occulta*, hide } 79. 



omnia (-6), aft, 58. 
optimus (iim, a), oestf, 77. 
6pus (opgr-), n., toorA;, 41. 
oratiS (Oration-), 1, speech, 

oration. 
5rSt6r (Orator-), m., orator, 38. 
5b (oss-), n., bone, 41. 

panls (panl-)i f., bread. 
particeps (partlclp-), m. f., 

companion, 22. 
parvus (iim, a), small, 71. 
pastdr (pastor-) m., shepherd, 

38. 
p&ter (patr-), m., father, 38. 
pax (pac-), t, peace, 28. 
pSjdr, worse, 77. 
perseverd, persgvSrarg, per- 

BevSravi, persever&tus, 

persevere. 
pes (p€d-), m.,foot, 25. 
piggr (plgrum, plgra), black, 

69. 
plntis (pinii-, pin5-), f ., pine, 61. 
plaudo, plauderg, plausi, 

plausiis, applaud, 35. 
plebs (pleb-), f., people 

(= common people). 
plSnus (iim, &),full, 71. 
pluma (pluma-), t, feather, 68. 
plurimtts (iim, a), most, 77. 
poSma (poemat-), n., poem, 41. 
pondus (ponder-), n., weight, 

41. 
pons (pont-), m., bridge, 25. 
pontifex (pontlflc-), high 

priest, 28. 
pdpulus (p5piil6-), m., a, 

people. 
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porc&s (pored-), m., pig, 66. 
portfis (portii-), m., harbor, 

61. 
postls (post!-), m., post, 64. 
princeps (princlp-), m. f., 

chief, 22. 
puella (puella-), f., girl, 68. 
puer (puerd-), m., boy, 66. 
pugnS, pugnarS, pugnavl, 

pugn&tus, fight, 83. 
pulcher (pulchrum, pulchrS), 

beautiful (see 69). 
puniS, pftnlrS, pfinlvl, piinl- 

ttis, punish, 83. 
ptitS, put&rg, ptttthrf, ptita- 

ttts, J/unfc. 

quam, Man, 43. 

quartus (Urn, &),/ottrM, 73. 

quaternl (&, ae), in groups of 

four, 73. 
quatid, quaterg, quassl, 

quasstis, shake. 
qui (qu5d, quae), icAo, which, 

100.7. 
quldam (quidd&m, quaedam), 

a certain, 100. 9. 
quies (quiet-), f., quiet, 25. 
quinqug, five, 73. 
quintus (urn, S), #M, 73. 
quia (quid, quae), tofto f what f 

100. 8. 

rftdo, r&dSrS, rftsl, rastts, 

scrape, 35. 
rapax (r&pac-) , rapacious, 43. 
raping, (r&plna-), i., pillage. 
rapid, raperg, rapul, rapttts, 

seize, 87, 



rSglnS. (reglna-), 1, queen, 68. 
reg5, regerS, rexl, rectus, 

n*Ze, 32. 
res (r6-), f., tAin?, 65. 
rex (reg-), m., Artno", 27. 
rlpa (rlp&-), f., bank, 68. 
rlvtts (riv5-), m., stream, 66. 
Rdmanus (um, &), Roman. 
rdsa (r6sa-), f., rose, 68. 
rumpS, rumperS, rupl, rup- 

ttts, 6«r*«, 87. 
rus (rus-), n., country, 41. 

sagax (sagftc-), sagacious, 43. 

s&lus (salut-), f., sq/e«y, 26. 

sanus (um, &), rational, 71. 

sapiens (sapient-), towe. 

scriba (scriba-), m., scribe. 

scrlbS, scrlberS, scripsl, 
scriptus, write, 32. 

sculp5, sculperg, sculpsl, 
sculpttts, carve (in stone), 
32. 

secundus (um, &), second, 73. 

s8d, but, 28. 

semper, always. 

senex (sen-), m., old man, 75. 

septlmus (um, a) , seventh, 73. 

sequdr, sequi, secfltuB, fol- 
low, 96. 

serves (servS-), m., slave, 66. 

sllex (slllc-), m. i., flint, 28. 

silv* (silvS-), f., forest, 68. 

s51 (sol-), m., sun, 37. 

somnus (somnS-), m., sleep, 66. 

sdn5, sdnarg, sdn&vl, sdna- 
tus, sound, 88. 

s5nus (s5n5-), m., sound, 66. 

gdr5r (s5r0r-), t, ritfer. 
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spectS, spect&rS, spect&vl, 
spect&ttts, see. 

spernd, spernerS, sprevl, 
sprgttts, despise, 87. 

spSs (spg-), f., hope, 66. 

splendens (splendent-), splen- 
did, 43. 

statur& (statura-), f., stature, 
68. 

stelia (stelia-), t, star, 68. 

stirps (stirp-), f., stem, 22. 

supers, super&rg, super&vl, 
stiperatus, overcome. 

stipgrus (urn, &;, Atyft, 77. 

tace5, t&c6rg, tacul, taclttis, 

jfceep s$t'W, 85. 
t&m, «o. 
tegO, tegerg, texl, tecttts, 

cover, 32. 
teltlm (teld-), n., weapon, 

spear. 
tempos (tempdr-), n., time, 41. 
terrS (terra-), i, earth, land, 

68. 
testis (testl-), m. f., witness, 

54. 
texS, texerg, texul, textiis, 

weave, 79. 
tlmdr (tlmor-), m.,fear, 38. 
tingd, tingSrS, trtnxT, tincttis, 

wet, dip, 47. 32. 
tdga (t5ga-), f., cloak, 68. 
trabs (trab-), f., beam, 22. 
trahS, trahgrS, traxl, trac- 

tus, deny, draw, 32. 
trecentl (a, ae), three hun- 
dred, 73. 
trlbus (tribti-), m., tribe, 61. 



tristls (-6), sad, 58. 
ttiba (tuba-), i, trumpet. 
turrls (turri-), f., tower, 64. 

umbr& (umbra-) , f ., shadow, 68. 
unda (unda~), f., wave, 68. 
units (urn, a), one, 73, 76. 
orbs (urb-), f., city, 22. 

vallls (valll-), f., valley, 54. 
vSh5, vSherS, vexl, vectus, 

carry, 32. 
v£ni5, venir8, vGnl, venttts, 

come, 91. 
vSrax (verac-), truthful. 
vertO, verterg, verti, versus, 

turn, 80. 
vespSra (vespera-), f., even- 
ing, 68. 
v8t5, vgtarg, v3tul, vStltus, 

forbid, 85. 
via (via-), f., way, road, 68. 
viator (viator-), m., traveller, 

38. 
vldeS, vlderg, vidl, visas, 

see, 87. 
vigintl, twenty, 73. 
vinc5, vincSrS, vlcl, victus, 

conquer, 87. 
vinculum (vinc&15-), n., chain. 
vir (vlr5-), m., man (the sex), 

66. 
virgS (virgin-), f., maiden, 38. 
virtus (virtut-), f., virtue, 25. 
vis (vl-), t, force, 75. 
vita (vita-), f., life, 68. 
vivax (vivac-), lively, 43. 
v815, V6118, vdlul, wish, 99. 4. 
vox (v6c-), f., voice, 28. 
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about, de\ 
all, omnls. 
always, semper. 
animal, animal. 
applaud, plaudd. 

bad, malus. 
barbarian, barbarus. 
bark, latrS. 
beam, trabs. 
bear, fexO. 
beautiful, pulchSr. 
' bird, avis, 
body, corptis. 
bone, 5s. 
book, liber. 
boy, puer. 
bridge, pons. 
brother, fr&ter. 
burst, rumpd. 

carry, fgr6, vSh5. 
carve, sculpS. 
chain, cat§n&. 
chief, princeps. 
citizen, cIvIb. 
city, urbs. 
come, vSniO. 
consul, consul, 
country, rfls. 
cover, tegO. 



cow, b5s. 
cross, crux. 
crowd, grex. 
crowded, frequens. 

death, mors. 
deceptive, fallax. 
desire, ctipIdS. 
difficult, difflcllls, 
dog, c&nls. 
double, duplex, 
drag, traho\ 
draw, ddcO. 
drive, agS. 

ear, aurls. 

eat, 8d3. 

enemy, hostls. 

evening, vesper&. 

evil, malum (= an evil). 

face, facies. 
fierce, fgrox. 
fifth, quintttB. 
fight, pugnO. 
flame, flammi 
fleet, classls, 
flock, grex. 
fold, plied. 
follow, sSqudr. 
foot, pes. 
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forbid, vSt5. 
fortunate, f6Ux. 
free, HbSrO. 
friend, amicus. 

game, ludus. 
garden, hortus. 
give, do\ 

gladiator, gladiat5r. 
gnaw, rods. 
>go, e6. 
goat, capSr. 
good, bdntis. 
grow, crescS. 
guard, custos. 

hand, mantis. 
happy, f€lix. 
hear, audiS. 
heaven, coeltlm. 
hide, occtU5. 
high, supSrus. 
horn, cornu. 
horse, equus. 
horseback, on, gquester. 
house, ddmus, aedSs. 
human being, hdm5. 
hunger, fame's. 

immortal, immortails. 

in, into, In. 

in company with, cum. 

in groups of four, quaternl. 

island, insula. 

Italy, Italia. 

judge, judex. 

kind, genus. 
king, rex. 



large, magnus. 

lead, duc5. 

leader, dux. 

legion, lSgiO. 

letter (of the alphabet), littgra. 

letter (= a communication), 

gplstdla. 
light, lux. 
likeness, ImagS. 
lion, leO. 
lively, vlvax. 
low, infgrus. 
lying, mendax. 

man, vlr (the sex) , hdmo" (the 
race), senex (old man). 

many, multL 

master (of a school), magis- 
ter. 

master (of a slave) , ddmlnus. 

moon, lun&. 

mother, matgr. 

mountain, mons. 

mouse, mus. 

much, multus. 

name, nomgn. 
name, nomlnS. 
needle, acus. 
nibble, carpd. 
nine, ndvgm. 

old man, sgnex. 
on, In. 
ox, b5s. 

people, pdptUus (= a people), 

hdmlnSs (= people), 66. 
pig, porcus. 
pine, plnus. 
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pleasant, jdcundtis. 
pleasing (to be), placed. 

pOSt, pOBtlB. 

pour, fundO. 
praise, laus. 
praise, laudS. 
prefer, m&18. 
present, d5n3. 

queen, rSgin&. 
quiet, quiSs. 

rapacious, r&pax. 
rational, sanus. 
read, legd. 
remain, maned. 
right, jus. 
root, radix, 
rule, reg6\ 

safety, salus. 

sea, marg. 

sea, video. 

seize, capiS. 

self, ipsg. 

servant, servtis. 

shade, umbra. 

side, latus. 

sky, coelum. 

sleep, somnus. 

small, parvus. 

snow, nix. 

soldier, mile's. 

somebody, allquls, quldam. 

song, carmen. 

sound, s5n5. 

sound, sdnuB. 

speaker, Sratdr. 

sport, ludos. 



star, stell&. 
state, clvltas. 
stature, statural 
storm, imbSr. 
summit, apex. 
sun, b51. 
swordsman, gladiator. 

talk, ldqudr. 
tame, ddmd. 
thing, re's. 
think, putO, cdgltB. 
thousand, millS. 
to, ad. 

toga (= cloak), tdgS. 
tooth, dens. 
towards, ad. 
traveller, vi&tdr. 
tree, arbdr. 
trumpet, tabS. 

voice, vox. 

wage, ger5. 
walk, ambtilS. 
wash, tad. 
water, aqu&. 
weak, dSbilis. 
weave, texo\ 
weight, pondtis. 
who, qui. 
who ? quia. 
wish, v5l5. 
witness, testis, 
woman, fSmIn&. 
work, dpus. 
write, scrlbd. 

yield, o6d0. 
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Abstract nouns, 116. 
Accent, 16. 
Adjectives, 42-4. 
Adverbs, 102-3. 
• Alphabet, 1-7. 
Antepenult, 13. 

Cardinals, 72. 

Case endings, 19, 39, 62. 

Cases, 18. 

Coined words, 149. 

Comparison, 42, 70, 77. 

Compound words, 8, 111, 112, 

121 sqq. 
Conjunctions, 106, 107. 
Connecting vowels, 46, 47. 
Consonants, 4, 5 II., 6. 
Coordinates, 106. 

Demonstratives, 100. 3. 
Deponents, 96. 
Diminutives, 115. 
Diphthongs, 7. 
Distributives, 72. 

Endings, 18 6, 19, 39, 46, 48-50, 62. 

Frequentatives, 120. 3 a. 

Gender, 20 a. 
Gerund, 92, 94. 
Gerundives, 91. 4. 

Imperative, 89. 

Inchoatives, 120. 36. 

Infinitive, 92, 93. 

Inflection, 20, 42, 45 sqq., 69, 88. 

Intensives, 100. 5. 

Interjections, 108. 

Interrogatives, 100. 8. 



Mutes, 5 II. 

Names of persons, 78. 
Nude stems, 54 Note. 
Numerals, 72-4. 

Ordinates, 72. 

Participles, 91. 
Particles, 101-7. 
Penult, 13. 

Personal pronouns, 100. 1. 
Possessives, 100. 2. 
Prefixes, 8, 110. 
Prepositions, 104, 105. 
Primary stems, 109, 113, 114. 
Pronouns, 100. 

Quantity, 3, 14, 15. 

Reflexives, 100. 4. 
Relatives, 100. 7. 

Secondary stems, 109. 
Semi-deponents, 98. 
Stem, 18a. 

of verbs, 31, 34, 86-9. 

of adjectives, 42, 109. 
Stem vowel, 21. 
Subjunctive, 53. 
Subordinate conjunctions, 106. 
Suffixes, 8. 
Supine, 95. 
Syllables, 12, 13. 

Ultima, 13. 

Vowels, 2, 5 1., 6. 
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GREEK AND LATIN. 

THE GREEK IN ENGLISH. First Lessons in Greek, 
with special reference to the etymology of English words of 
Greek origin. By T. D. Goodell, Ph.D. i6mo. 

This book attempts to teach that limited portion of Greek which col- 
lege men remember after they have forgotten vastly more. That is the 
portion which even those who wish to banish the study of Greek from 
our schools would admit can least easily be spared, and that portion is 
essential to a ready command of the English tongue. 

The first idea of the book arose from hearing a woman of unusual in- 
telligence and considerable reading, talking about altruists, when she 
meant agnostics. Similar confusions— confusing, ultimately, to the 
speaker, and constantly to the listener — are of not infrequent occurrence 
in conversation on topics interesting only to the ' * educated. " Moreover, 
much as the Greek element of English appears in conversation, it ap- 
pears much more in literature, and carries many of the key-words to the 
thought. He to whom these key-words are not alive with meaning is at 
great disadvantage. Many a man who thinks he has retained nothing 
whatever from his Greek, except a lively sense of the exact meaning of 
such words as metaphysics, agnostic, synthetic, anarchy, Russophobe, 
nevertheless regards that sense as an intellectual acquisition worth all it 
cost. But after all, how great the cost of this one acquisition has been I 
Surely this one result of the study of Greek can be reached without de- 
voting to it years of time. And yet mere dictionaries or etymological 
handbooks alone cannot give what is wanted. It is not enough to read 
or be told, even repeatedly, that synthetic is derived from such and 
such Greek words, and therefore has such and such a meaning. The 
words in their Greek form, and with some fragment of their Greek 
associations, must become somewhat familiar before one can be sensible 
of that grasp of their English derivatives which will enable one to use 
those derivatives correctly and fearlessly. 

The Greek vocabulary surviving in English can be so presented in a 
sort of Greek primer, with its relations to English so pointed out, that 
even young pupils will find the study far from dull ; and thus, of just 
that part of Greek which they will always use in reading current litera- 
ture, they will be apt to remember more than the much-abused 
** average college graduate." 

This book tnes to accomplish these results without waste of time and 
brain-tissue in * * mental discipline" of doubtful value. But the writer has 
no faith in royal roads to learning, does not profess to have compounded 
an educational nostrum which will, in a few weeks' time, electrify a boy 
or girl into the mastery of a difficult tongue, and does believe heartily in 
giving an important place in our educational system, for some genera- 
tions yet, to the patient and thorough study of the Greek language and 
literature. This book is not intended to lessen the number of those 
who shall enter upon such a course of study, but it is hoped that it may 
increase that number. Yet it is not a sufficient introduction to the 
reading of a classic author, and hence is not a rival of the various ex- 
cellent " First Lessons " in use. In putting these ideas into practice the 
material has been grouped about a grammatical outline, because the 
thorough memorizing Of a few inflections will save time and labor in 
the end, by enabling the pupil from the outset to make a certain limited 
use of the language on rational principles. In no other way can the re- 
quisite familiarity with the Greek words be as easily gained. Besides, 
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while the book is intended primarily for those who without it would 
never study Greek at all, those have also been kept in mind who will 
afterwards continue the study. Yet with the possible exception of the 
dual number, the memorizing of which is but a trifle, no feature what- 
ever has been introduced which could involve labor outside of the main 
purpose, as set forth above. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ATTIC GREEK. By Jabez 
Brooks, Professor in the University of Minnesota. i2mo. 

Presents essentials in such manner that the learner may enter without 
needless detention upon an intelligent and successful reading of Attic 
Greek. 

The fundamental idea — that nine years' experience in applying has 
shown to be practicable — is to begin the study of Greek with a con- 
nected text, and to so work this text over as to derive from it all the 
grammar involved, and then to attach to the framework thus formed 
whatever further grammatical apparatus is necessary. In this way the 
learner's activities are incited to discover for himself the laws of con- 
struction, and the author studied is made to appear as their true source. 

The first chapter of the Anabasis has been found to contain a stock 
of words sufficiently varied to illustrate all the essential forms of the 
accidence, and is accordingly taken as a basis for work. 

Conversation and dictation exercises, appealing to the learner's powers 
of imitation, form an integral part of the plan, and, it has been found, 
give him a natural and unconscious grip of the language exceeding that 
obtained by any other exercise. 

GREEK LITERATURE. By Thomas Sargent Perry. 
8vo. 

A compendious philosophical account of the growth of Greek litera- 
ture and of its relations to the physical surroundings and political and 
social history of the people. In this setting appear the outlines of the 
great masterpieces, with English translations of their more interesting 
or representative passages. The comparative method is followed, the 
English reader's familiarity with his own literature being made to help 
along his acquaintance with Greek authors. It is believed that the 
college-bred man who got from his study of these classics in the origi- 
nal but faint and distorted views of their beauties will here find assist- 
ance in extending and organizing his knowledge ; and also that the man 
who knows little or no Greek may by this book put himself in closer 
contact with the spirit of Greek literature than most students of the 
language have attained. 

PREPARATORY LATIN AND GREEK TEXTS. Re 
quired for Admission to American Colleges. i6mo. pp. 767. 
Latin and Greek parts can also be had separately. 

The Latin part contains five books of Caesar, seven of Cicero's Ora- 
tions, 177 pages of selections from Ovid's Metamorphoses, and six 
books of the ^Eneid and the Bucolics. The Greek part contains three 
books of the Anabasis and the same number of the Iliad. 
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SCRIVENER'S (F. H. A.) GREEK TESTAMENT.- 

(H KAINH AIA&HKH.) Novum Testamentum. Textfts 

Stephanici A.D. 1550, cum Variis Lectionibus Editionum 

Bezae, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischendorfii, Tregellesii, 

Westcott-Hortii, Versionis Anglicanae emendatorum, Cu- 

rante, F. H. A. Scrivener, A.M., D.C.L., LL.D. Accedunt 

Parallela S. Scripturae Loca. i6mo. 598 pp. Cloth. 

The text is that of the Authorized Version (Stephens, 1550), with the 

various readings approved by Westcott and Hort, and those finally 

adopted by the Revisers. Dr. Scrivener has added the Eurelian Canons 

and Capitula, and references specially bearing: on usage of words. The 

passages in which variations occur are printed in black type so that the 

eye can readily distinguish them. 

SUETONIUS'S LIVES OF THE CjESARS.-Gai Sve- 
toni Tranqvilli De Vita Caesarvm. Libri Dvo. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Commentary, By Harry 
Thurston Peck, Ph.D., Professor of the Latin Language 
and Literature in Columbia College. i2mo, pp. xxxv, 215. 
It is difficult to ascertain the reason why the Lives of Suetonius have 
been suffered to remain so long unedited by English-speaking scholars. 
No work of equal size that has come down to us from classical antiquity 
possesses a more real interest or a more enduring value. In the his- 
torical significance of the period that it covers, in the light it throws 
upon so many points of Roman custom, and in the impartiality, 
thoroughness, and conscientious accuracy of its author, it has always 
been regarded as a most important source of information concerning 
the men and measures of the Early Empire. It is also a rich mine of 
personal anecdote, giving innumerable glimpses of many famous Ro- 
mans, divested of the stage properties with which we almost always 
find them in the pages of the professional historians. 

It is, then, with the hope of gaining for the Roman Plutarch a wider 
circle of appreciative readers that the present volume is given to the 
public. The first two books of the Lives have been selected because they 
have to do with that period of transition which, with its tremendous 
moral, social, and political revolution, forms perhaps the most remark- 
able era of Roman history ; and also because their subject is the per- 
sonality of the two great Caesars who laid the foundation of an empire 
whose influence is still moulding the development of modern Europe, 
as its grandeur is still potent in the realm of imagination. 

The text of the present edition is based upon the text of C. L. Roth 
(Leipzig, 1886). Some variations from his readings have been noted 
and defended in the Commentary. To obviate any reasonable ob- 
jections to Suetonius's plainness of speech, a few sentences have been 
relegated to the notes, but without any alteration in the original num- 
bering of the sections. These textual omissions have been made with 
a sparing hand ; for experience has only served to strengthen the con- 
viction of the editor, that the application to a classic author of any ex- 
tended system of expurgation is at once a moral blunder and a literary 
crime. 
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